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SHUTTLECRAFT 
SUMMER DIVIDEND 


With any purchase of $10.00 or more 
we will enclose with your order as our Gift to You 


3 ONE-POUND CONES 
OF ASSORTED YARN 


from our unpublished stock of diversified yarns 


COMPLETELY FREE 


There is no limit: Every $10.00 receives a Summer Dividend! 








Send 25c for the most complete set of sample cards in Handweaving 


© 100% fine wool © 100% cotton ® mohair & wool 
® 100% bulk orlon © 100% jute ® blends 
© 100% silk © 100% alpaca ® novelties 


Please add sufficient postage for Free Items as per our order form. 


lf you are not on our mailing list WRITE TODAY! This offer expires August 31, 1961. 
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Providence 4, Rhode Island 
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Golden Rule Products 


DIVISION OF 


Hughes Fawcett, Ine. 


LDL LLLP LLLML LOLOL 


P. O. BOX 276, DUNELLEN, N. J. Eleventh St. & Pelham Ave. — New Market, N. J. 
Office and showroom open Monday thru Friday 9-4 Except Holidays 


LOOMS! LOOMS! 


We Carry the Best 
NILUS, LeCLERC, MISSOURI and STRUCTO MODELS 


MULTIPLE-HARNESS 
SAMPLE LOOM 


An 8” multiple harness, especially for use of handweavers in 
textile industry. Available in 12, 16 & 20 harness, custom built. 
Each harness frame operated individually. Additional harnesses 
may be added in units of 4 up to 20 harness at any time. 


12 Harness $97.00 16 Harness $116.00 20 Harness $135.00 
Net 30 days FOB Dunnellen, N. J. via Railway Express. Delivery 
10 days, all looms made to order. 
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are proud to announce the addition of another new yarn to our long list 
W-4 SCOTCH SPUN WORSTED 
Size 2/32—Approximately 8800 Yds. per Lb. on 2-Oz Tubes 
Price—$8.00 per Lb. Plus Shipping 


Color +200 White Color #264 Lt. Blue 
Color #216 Beige Color #270 Dk. Blue 
Color +219 Tan Color +277 Red 
Color #223 Brown Color #299 Black 


Send for Free Sample Card of W-4 Scotch Spun Worsted 


Available in the following colors: 











WE CARRY A COMPLETE SUPPLY OF ACCESSORIES 





# Linen Yarns @ Worsted Yarns e Tweed 
© Woodpecker e Cotton Carpet Warp and Roving 
@e Textbooks @ Wools (Scotch Tweed) e Shuttles 
e Reeds e Heddles @ Bobbins 
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© Warps e Cords © Lease Sticks 











NEW SHADES OF 
FASHIONLIGHT 
WOOL YARNS. 


Increase your colour selection 


for Autumn Fabrics. 





Two additional colour cards — 24 Shades in all. 


Free to our active accounts, 50c¢ to others. $1.50 
for the complete set of 72 beautiful and original 
shades. Exact match knitting yarn in either 3 ply 
or bulky 4 ply. 


Send for cards and price list. 


EDGEWATER WOOLEN COMPANY 
Box 3622 
Philadelphia 25, Pennsylvania 








The Last Word in 
Handweaving Yarns 


by 


TROY YARN 
& TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


“Troy 


meet the demands of discriminating weavers, 
guilds, schools and shops with its collection of the 
most unusual in yarns. 
Send only 25c for initial samples. 
Subsequent samples sent free of charge. 


TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO. 
603 Mineral Spring Avenue 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


‘Fawcett of Boston 





IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 


SIZES: From 1% lea to 70/2 
COLORS: 31 Colors 
also Grey, Natural and Bleached 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS 


Are you on our Mailing List for 


Notice of SPECIAL OFFERS? 


METLON-MYLAR IN COLORS 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 


DEPT. A 


129 SOUTH ST. BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Send 35¢ for yarn samples 





BUY WITH CARE 
BUY “LECLERC” 





| World's most 
_ popular looms. 





Counter-balanced 
and 
Jack-Type looms 
from 
2 to 16 harnesses. 











7widths @ Accessories 
W rite for 
our catalogue - 
pee Rilus 
agents list. =| Lecierc 
INC. 
L'ISLETVILLE 6, P. Q. CANADA 
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COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT 


OF 
YARNS 
For 
Home Weaving 
and 


Commercial 


Weaving 





SILK @ RAYON 
WOOL e LINEN 
COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


Hundreds of kinds and 


colors to choose from 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 Beautiful Fast 
Colors on 4 oz. tubes. 
7 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, Mercerized 
Perle Cotton. 
. 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp—22 colors 
on 4 lb. tubes. 
. 


2/20 Weaving Worsted—35 Beautiful 


Colors on 2 oz. tubes. 


Orders & inquiries 
promptly handled 


Write today for set of free samples 


CONTESSA 
YARNS 


Dept. C 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 


“Serving handweavers for over 15 years” 








RITTENHOUSE *« VANWYCK ~°* 





* WISTAR * MARKET SQUARE 


Germantown Group 


FIVE DISTINCTIVE DESIGNS FOR PLACE MATS 


Available through 
Charles Y. Butterworth 
in association with 
Davis-Howard 


Design Studio 
» 


Tex-Straw 


availabie in 21 colors 





19 by 13%4 inches 
Tex-Straw weft with 
white or black cotion warp 
4 mat kit $3.00 
8 mat kit $5.00 
Postpaid 
Kits include 
complete instructions 


for 4-harness weaving 


RITTENHOUSE 
All five designs illustrated in January 1961 issue 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pennsylvania 





These Articles May Help You Solve Some of Your Problems 


and our Readers tell us any one is worth a year’s subscription. 


A Spinning Lesson, Muller 
Summer 1951 


Historic and Modern Tapestries 
Tapestry and Today’s Weavers 
Winter 1954 


Practical Weave for Rugs, Atwater 
Spring 1954 


Multiple Thread Warping, Currey 
Treadle as Drawn In, Frey 
Summer 1954 


Weaving Damask, Arnold 


Spinning Wheels, Parslow 
Spring 1956 


Importance of Samples, Frey 
Sample and Short Warps, Blumenau 
Summer 1956 


Using Waste Materials, Spencer 
Summer 1957 


End and Selvage Borders, Frey 
First Steps in Designing Textures, 
Hausner 
Spring 1958 


Contemporary V estments, Markey 


Weaving with Linen, Condit 6-Harness M’s and O's, Jackson 
Summer 1955 Summer 1958 


Special Price for Any 4 issues 1950-1960—only $3.50 
Winter 1957 and Winter 1959 out of print 


Please send checks or money orders 
Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1 OR 9-2748 
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MARY ALICE SMITH, Editor 


For late summer visitors to New York, not to mention 
New York weavers, here is a capsule guide to some points 
of interest: 

Artist-Craftsmen of Western Europe, Museum of Con- 
temporary Crafts, 29 West 53 Street. And just down the 
street a bit, America House, with work by outstanding 
American craftsmen. 

National Design Center, 415 East 53 Street. The newest 
in home furnishings always on display. 

Cooper Union Museum, Cooper Square. Textile arrange- 
ments for the fascinating Four Continents exhibition. Ni- 
gerian textiles. Textiles in the large study collection may 
be seen by appointment. 

Historic tapestries, the Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
The Cloisters. 

Modern Aubusson tapestries, 100 on display at French 
& Co., 987 Madison Avenue. 

Scalamandre Museum, 15 East 57 Street. Always some- 
thing of interest. 

Polish arts and crafts, including both old and new 
tapestries and rugs. Cepelia, 5 East 57 Street. 

Fibreglas Center, Corning Glass International, 717 Fifth 
Avenue. 

Spanish Trading Center, 31 East 32 Street. Handwoven 
Alpujarra rugs, Jacquard woven Manta rugs, other Spanish 
handcraft. 

Thaibok Silks, 3 East 52 Street. 

Navajo and Chimayo rugs, old and new, other Indian 
arts and crafts. The Adobe Village, 102 Christopher Street. 

Portuguese crafts. Little Portugal, 15 Christopher Street. 

Greek Crafts, The Agora, 45 Christopher Street. 

Central and South American textiles, Pinata Party, 920 
Park Avenue and 129 McDougal Street. 

The Elder Craftsman Shop, 850 Lexington Avenue. Little 
weaving but many good ideas in other crafts. 

Shibui Shop, 25] East 57 Street. Textiles and other crafts 
from Indian, Japan, Thailand and other Asian countries. 

Newark, New Jersey, Museum, 43-49 Washington Street. 
Craft demonstrations alternating with programs of re- 
corded music in the Museum garden at noon on Tuesdays 
through August. Gallery talks on current exhibitions daily 
in the garden at noon. 

For exhibitions outside New York consult the calendar 


on page 32. 
Q 


It’s hail and farewell to Miss Louise Pitman who is re- 
signing after ten years as executive director of the Southern 
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Highland Handicraft Guild, years which have been marked 
by great advancement for the craftsmen in that area. She 
will still be directing the Asheville Fair, July 17-21, since 
her resignation will not take effect until later. Along with 
many others interested in the craft field, we at Handweaver 
& Craftsman are deeply grateful to Miss Pitman for her 
generous encouragement and support and for her gracious 
welcome when we have been fortunate enough to attend the 


Craftsman’s Fair. 
@ 


Marli Ehrman, speaking to the Midwest Weavers’ Con- 
ference and the Philadelphia Guild of Handweavers last 
spring, stressed the importance of weavers recognizing re- 
lationships between weaving and painting, weaving and 
architecture and weaving and the other arts. No craftsman 
can afford to cut himself off from the main stream of de- 
velopments either in his own or other fields; he should be 
keenly aware of what is going on, even if he may be starting 
out in new directions in his own field. 


Q 
v 


What the big Design and Decoration exhibition in New 
York will bring forth this fall we do not know but from 
recent reports on home-furnishings the picture will be con- 
siderably mixed. The trend setters now in furniture and 
fabrics are American and European styles of the 18th and 
19th centuries. Early American, Duncan Phyfe, Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch, early and late Victorian and echoes of Wil- 
liam Morris are appearing against contemporary back- 
grounds all around the place. It’s a bit startling to see an 
aluminum chair with Art Noveau lines and a formal chair 
upholstered with a handwoven coverlet. 

And handcrafts, pontificates the New York Times, are 
now recognized as a true art form and have become im- 


portant home accessories. 
Q 


In response to many requests, we are planning to pub- 
lish a directory of weavers’ guilds in our Winter 1962 issue. 
If your guild has not yet received a questionnaire and 
wishes to be included, please write us immediately. If you 
have a questionnaire, a prompt return will be appreciated. 


5 








FROM CALIFORNIA 
Double Woven Fabrics for Varied Uses 








DOROTHY BRYAN 


Five double woven textiles from the 
seventh exhibition of the Contempo- 
rary Handweavers of California at the 
M. H. de Young Memorial Museum 
in San Francisco last October, demon- 
strate how fascinating and challenging 
this weave can be. Each was planned 
for a different use. In none were the 
two layers woven exactly alike. Three 
used leno in one layer but each treated 
it differently. Among these five pieces 
were examples of a second warp serv- 
ing a utilitarian purpose, an ornamen- 
tal one and some fulfilling both func- 
tions at the same time. In all instances 
where warps. were wound separately, 
the basic warp was put on first, 
threaded on frames | and 2 and sleyed. 
Empty heddles were left for the sec- 
ond warp which was then wound on, 
threaded through the empty heddles 
and sleyed with the lower layer. All 
treadling in the directions is for a ris- 
ing shed. 


6 


Dorothy Piercy used a second warp 
on a second beam for a built-in lining 
to protect the soft yellow greens of her 
semi-sheer drapery from sunlight. To 
avoid the monotony of plain woven 
fine white yarns in the lining, she al- 
ternated open and close sley in both 
warps. This enhanced the colored side 
by causing subtle vertical stripes as 
the density in warp increased and 
lessened. The interlocking weft rows, 
widened at intervals, faintly suggested 
a plaid without interrupting the weave. 
This was because the entire colored 
warp was never interlocked at 
time. 

Directions for semi-sheer drapery: 

Warp, all linen: colored warp— 
20/2 chartreuse on frame 1 and 20/2 
blue-green alternated with 20/1 yel- 
low-green on 2; lining warp—20/2 
white on 3 and 4. 

Threading—groups of varying 


width on 1, 2, 3, 4 and 1, 3, 2. 4 as 


one 





Wool and mohair afghan by Helen 
Pope. Orange-yellow, violet and ma- 
genta bands overlaid with red-orange in 
leno on one side and magenta striped 
with orange on the reverse side. Shown 
at the de Young Museum. 


follows: (1, 2, 3, 4) 5x, (1, 3, 2, 4) 
4x, (1, 2, 3, 4) 2x, (1, 3, 2, 4) 2x, 

(1, 2, 3,4) 5x, (1, 3, 2,4) 4x, (1, 2, 
3, 4) 3x, (1, 3, 2, 4) 2x, (1, 2, 3, 4) 
3x, (1, 3, 2, 4) 2x. 

This threading served to prevent 
doubling of white warp where sley was 
2 per dent. (Another solution: 1, 2, 3, 
4 throughout with color on 1 and 3, 
white on 2 and 4.) First threading 
helps to keep track of separate groups. 

Sley: in 10 dent reed, 4 per dent in 
1, 2, 3, 4 groups and 2 per dent in 1, 
3, 2, 4 groups. 

Weft: 20/2 gold mohair, doubled 
on bobbin; 20/2 natural white mo- 
hair, single. 

Tie-up: 123 to #1, 124 to #2; 1 
to #3; 2 to #4; 13 to #5; 14 to 
+6. Gold weft with #1 and #2, 
natural with remaining treadles. 

Treadling: 5, 6 *(1, 2, 1, 2, 4, 1, 2, 
1, 2, 3) 2x followed by 5. Repeat from 
* five times and follow with 6. Next, 
repeat from * seven times, followed by 
6. Then, repeat from * eleven times, 
followed with 6. Treadling on 5 makes 
a fine horizontal line at half-inch inter- 
vals and treadling 5 and 6 together at 
the longer intervals makes a slightly 
thicker line. 

The designer for a setting 
wanted to replace the canvas in a sun- 
shade with a colorful fabric, different 
on both sides. Janet McNinch solved 
this problem with double weave. The 
top was of neutral and yellow yarns 
which could withstand the sun. The un- 
derlayer had a white warp painted with 
turquoise, yellow and orange in an 
abstract design. Only one beam was 


patio 


used as the warp was so short that dif- 
ferences in the yarns and sley did not 
cause tension problems. An orange 
braid around the edge was woven sep- 
arately to extend her 50-inch fabric to 
the required 54-inch diameter. 

The cartoon for the design applied 
to the white warp was prepared in ad- 
vance. The entire warp was put on the 
loom at one time, threaded and sleyed. 
In front of the reed, the white yarns 
were tied to a metal rod, slightly over 
50” long, and the colored yarns tie4 
loosely to the front beam. The rod was 
pulled forward and secured to place 
the white warp under tension. The car- 
toon was placed under the warp and 
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Above. A second warp made a filmy 
gold lace center for Winifred Tonkin’s 
white linen and gold tablecloth. Plain 
leaves, leno spaces. 

Below. Semi-sheer drapery, woven 
for her home by Dorothy Piercy. The 
yellow-green drapery seemed to float 
on its lining, because of fewer, but 
heavier, weft rows on the face side and 
an uninterrupted flow of weave. 


the colors applied with a brush. Tex- 
tine was mixed with oil paints to 
make them fast and obtain the proper 
consistency for easy application. When 
thoroughly dry, the two warps were 
rewound on the warp beam. This pre- 
sented no special problem because the 
warp was only 2% yards. During the 
weaving, the painted warp was kept on 
top. Transparent, colorless chainette 
was used for weft to keep colors clear. 

Directions for sunshade fabric: 

Warp: white—rayon (R) on 1, 
mohair/rayon (M) on 2; colored 
orange carpet warp (QO), mustard K 
1 silk (S), 3-ply jute/viscose (J), in 
rotation on 3 and 4. 

Both whites were soft spun, the 
mohair/rayon about the size of carpet 
warp and the other twice the size. 
The silk, hard spun, was slightly heav- 
ier than carpet warp. 

Threading: (1-R, 2-M, 3-0, 4-S), 
(1-R, 2-M, 3-J) 

Sley: indicated by parentheses in a 
6-dent reed. Because jute was much 
heavier, one thread was omitted, al- 
ternately in the 1, 2, 3, 4 sequence. 

Weft: white—mohair/rayon for in- 
terlocking, chainette single on one 
shuttle (C) and doubled on another 
(Cd); colored, same as warp and 
same rotation. 

Tie-up: 123 to #1; 124 to #2; 
1 to #3; 2 to #4; 23 to #5; 24 to 
+6. 

Treadling: 5-M, 4-C, 1-0, 3-DC, 2-S, 
4-C, 1-J, 3-DC, 6-M, 4-C, 2-0, 3-DC, 
1-S, 4-C, 2-J, 3-DC. 

The braid was made according to 
the procedure for weaving two lengths 
of fringe at once but fringe was not 
cut. Instead, the braid was folded 
lengthwise to form a double braid with 
loops at one edge. It was shaped to the 
curve of the circular fabric, by draw- 
ing the outer warp thread in both lay- 
ers. The fabric was inserted between 
the two layers and stitched. With a 
length of the jute/viscose, the loops 
were laced to the tubular aluminum 
ring of the sunshade. 

Directions for braid: 

Warp: yellow and orange carpet 
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warp and orange 5-ply linen in ran- 
dom sequence, with a linen yarn at 
each outer edge. 

Threading: 1, 2, 3, 4 in two 24% 


inch groups, spaced four inches apart. 
Sley: 4 per dent in a 10-dent reed. 
Weft: orange 5-ply linen, wound 
singly on two shuttles and double on 


one. 

Treadling: 12 and 34 throughout. 
Single-thread shuttles, one for each 
group, used to weave 12 and 34, once, 
then double-thread shuttle on 12 and 
34, once, across both groups. 

To Helen Pope’s afghan, in hot 
Mexican colors, a leno layer gave bulk 
and warmth without the weight which 
two solidly woven layers would have 
had. Done in the bead leno method, 
it had a two-over-two cross which ap- 
peared in reverse direction on alter- 
nating rows. She also wove sheer linen 
casements for a window wall of the 
Weaver’s Studio, overlooking the patio 
mentioned earlier. A web of leno, done 
in chenille yarns, was so open it didn’t 
obstruct the view. It was also distorted 
to give it a non-directional look. In a 
sense, it couldn’t be considered true 
double weave because at no time was 
the second warp woven separately from 
the basic warp. Instead, the two warps 
shared a common weft at varying in- 
tervals. In between, the chenille floated 
free. One weft shot served three func- 
tions, weaving the tabby in the back- 
ground and holding the crossed yarns 
in the top layer while interlocking the 
two warps. Since this occurred every 
time the chenille was woven, the leno, 
too, was a deviation from the usual 
practice in which a tabby shot follows 
the crossing of the warp. 

The afghan is a 6-harness fabric. 
Mrs. Pope used a loom with two warp 
beams because there was considerable 
difference in the take-up of the two 
warps in both her pieces. 

Directions for the two fabrics fol- 
low: 

Afghan—on 48-inch loom. 

Warp: Background—3 color bands 
—90 ends (15”) Mexican handspun 
wool alternating with mohair loop, 
both magenta; 72 ends (12”) Mexi- 
can handspun alternating with wool 
boucle knitting yarn, both violet; 120 
ends (20) Mexican handspun alter- 
nating with mohair loop, both yellow- 
orange, threaded on 1 and 2. 


(Continued on page 56) 


Above. Sunshade fabric by Janet 
McNinch. Mixed yarns in varying sizes, 
mainly beige on top. The underside a 
white warp painted with turquoise, 
yellow and orange. Edged with orange 
handwoven braid. 

Below. Casement, natural linen and 
chenille, by Helen Pope. The top layer 
woven in distorted leno. Directions for 
fabrics shown in text. 
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CO-ORDINATED FABRICS 
Groups Designed in Harmonious Relationship 


A few years ago handweavers began 
to design fabrics in related groups, an 
idea that gained rapidly in popularity 
and now is a major consideration in 
the production of both hand and pow- 
er loomed fabrics. These related 
groups are known as co-ordinated fab- 
rics. Just what does this term mean? 

The term co-ordinated fabrics is ap- 
plied to a group of fabrics in harmoni- 
ous relationship with each other, 
which can be used together in one 
decorative scheme. Thus, if a decora- 
tor finds one fabric that suits his pur- 
pose in color and texture, he can find 
in the same group a whole range of 
related fabrics, related in weight, color 
and fiber. Sometimes these relation- 
ships may be used to produce a dra- 
matic contrast. 

Co-ordinating fabrics does not mean 
using the same warp for the whole 
group, nor the use of only one or two 
yarns, nor exactly the same yarns in 
all the fabrics of the group. It means 
that there must be a common denomi- 
nator so that every fabric will har- 
monize with every other. The fabrics 
should be planned to permit the use 
of any combination of decorating 
schemes in the field of color, whether 
in monochrome, adjacent colors, color 
vibration or complementary colors. 
The groups also must contain fab- 
rics of various weights as well as 
varying surface effects designed for 
the same purpose. 

Here are suggestions for a basic 
group: 

A. Drapery. Warp stripes are sug- 
gested, wide and bold in three differ- 
ent colors, textures and weights. The 
stripes should be of varying width and 
separated by one or more sharp, 
bright accent colors or threads. Stripe 
I could be 24/2 spun rayon, either 
straight or nubby, in natural or very 
pale pastel color; stripe IT a combina- 
tion of a 3,000 yard per pound rayon 
flake and 40/2 combed mercerized 
cotton in gold or other medium color; 
and stripe III a 2,000 yard rayon 
boucle combined with a 40/2 combed 
mercerized cotton in charcoal. 

Accent could be a 1,000 yard rayon 
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WALTER HAUSNER 


loop in orange or coral or another 
color selected according to the basic 
color used in stripe II, The setting 
should be an allover average of 20 
ends per inch. As filler I would use 
about 16 picks of a natural nub yarn, 
and for every fourth or fifth pick a 
glossy accent, either a natural fila- 
ment yarn or a metallic. 

B. Casement Cloth. This is basical- 
ly nothing but stripe I of the drapery. 
This could be a plain cloth or could 
contain some texture threads like the 
3,000 yard flake yarn used in stripe II 
or the 2,000 yard boucle yarn used in 
the drapery, but in natural. Such 
threads could be used widely spaced 
in warp only or to form a kind of 
cvercheck. 

C. Slipcover Fabric. Color, yarn and 
general appearance could follow stripe 
II. This should be washable so it will 
be necessary to insist on good, light 
fast vat-dyed or solution-dyed yarns. 
Accent threads of natural, charcoal, 
coral or whatever has been selected for 
the group may be used. 

D. Upholstery Cloth. For use on 
large pieces this should be based on 
stripe III. Natural, gold or coral 
threads may be introduced. The gold 
of the slipcover fabric may be used 
for filling. Set and weave should be 
selected carefully to give an interest- 
ing cloth of tight, strong weave and 
good abrasion resistance that goes 
well with the other fabrics. 

E. Accent Cloth. We need now an 
accent cloth for a small chair or a 
scatter pillow. The construction should 
be similar to the other upholstery 
cloth; the main color that already 
selected and used for accent. Here we 
may use metal or any other means of 
making the chair really an accent or 
focal point. Notice that I have sug- 
gested yarn size and set for the drapery 
fabric because the weave will most 
likely be a tabby except for the accent 
threads on the face of the fabric which 
could be in some form of satin skip. 
In the other fabrics the set will depend 
entirely on the type of weave selected 
and any texture weave will be suit- 
able. Most handweavers probably will 


choose a tight balanced weave because 
it is the fastest to produce and needs 
a minimum of material. Most hand- 
weavers have to give considerable 
attention to the time involved in 
weaving 

The above example is perhaps the 
simplest method of co-ordinating fab- 
rics. There are other methods to 
achieve this and the next example 
will illustrate one of them. Here we 
use neutral color warp yarns of simi- 
lar characteristics but different weight 
and set. If we wish we may add 
threads of accent colors to these warps. 
Two warps are required; one for the 
drapery and casement cloths, the sec- 
ond for the slipcover, upholstery and 
accent fabrics. The warp for the case- 
ment and drapery can be very light 
and unevenly spaced. I would use 
natural, linen color, or café, but vat- 
dyed if possible. Casement cloth filling 
should be similar to the warp, prob- 
ably off-white, slightly textured and 
spaced. The drapery, however, should 
have the same filling as the casement 
for ground with strong colors for 
stripe or pattern. The weight should 
be considerably heavier than the case- 
ment and the weave and set closer. 

The second warp should be of simi- 
lar yarn or yarns as the first but 
slightly heavier and, of course, a much 
heavier set. Obviously the warp for an 
upholstery cloth cannot be entered 
spaced but must be sleyed everily. This 
by no means means two per dent. 

Planned irregularities in set may 
make a fabric interesting or may be 
all that is necessary to make a texture 
out of an otherwise uninteresting flat 
fabric. Such a group does not need to 
be monochromatic. Each of the fab- 
rics in the group may contain one or 
more shades or colors. Of course there 
must be a common denominator some- 
where—if I may call it that—apart 
from the identical warp. This may be 
color, yarn texture, weave, design or 
figure, or several of these. A wide field 
is left to the individual weaver or de- 
signer in the choice of colors, yarns, 
weaves and other elements. 


The fabrics should not only be 
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planned but their use must be con- 
sidered during planning. Is the room 
light or dark, large or small, with a 
high or low ceiling? Are the propor- 
tions good, indifferent or poor? How 
many doors and windows and where 
and how are they located? Any special 
features to be emphasized or perhaps 
hidden? A short and narrow wall 
space can be made to appear longer 
by horizontal stripes. The effect of a 
long wall can be shortened, by break- 
ing the area with vertical stripes. 

But for rooms with special features 
and special decorating problems co- 
ordinated fabrics might be found 
wanting. And again handweavers have 
come up with something new. They 
invented the correlated group; that 
means a selection of fabrics of differ- 
ent weight, texture and design but all 
in the same colors. This can include 
figures, stripes, checks or other design 
elements. In selecting fabrics and col- 
ors for a specific scheme it would be 
good to decide where the focal point 
or living center of the room is. A 
strong or advancing color will attract 
more attention than a neutral, a muted 
color or a retiring color. A large color 
area stands out more than a small one. 
The color scheme of the average room 
should be such as to guide the eye to 
the center of activity in this particular 
room and not away from it. Of course 
there are exceptions. A work of art, 
or a conversation piece, for example, 
can be placed away from the activity 
center and emphasized with color and 
light. It is always good policy to use 
neutral or soft colors for carpeting, 
the main upholstered pieces and cur- 
tains or draperies covering large 
areas. For small areas or small pieces 
of furniture sharp, bright colors may 
be used. Accent pieces should be color- 
ful, but the whole should be harmoni- 
ous and blend color and style with 
what can be seen through open doors 
or windows. This sounds difficult but 
actually is not. It means planning. The 
important thing to remember when 
planning is that designs and colors 
must be selected to be lived with, not 
only to be looked at once in a while. 


Correlation and co-ordination do 
not apply to homefurnishings only, 
they apply just as much to apparel. 
The dress industry has been co-ordi- 
nating styles for dresses, suits and 
coats for quite some time and in re- 
cent years it has started correlating 
garments in an ever widening field. 
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But only a very few handweavers and 
specialty dress houses have been—as 
a general practice—co-ordinating and 
correlating all their fabrics and gar- 
ments in a planned continuous effort. 
Here is a fruitful field for the imagi- 
native weaver. 


Taking the aforesaid as a general 
principle | have woven the following 
group, in one color-combination only. 
If I wanted to offer my fabrics for sale 
I would of course have to weave a com- 
plete color range. I started with the 
drapery fabric, laying out my stripe. I 
separated my stripes by one thread of 
two-tone pink rayon chenille and used 
this same chenille thread as accent in 
every warp, spaced exactly alike. 


Drapery cloth: Stripe I 
(1 end 6,500 yard cottonseed 
natural 
(1 end 12/2 cotton natural 
Stripe II: 
(1 end 16/2 cotton natural 
(1 end 1,100 yard cotton flake 
aqua 
(1 end 16/2 cotton natural 


Stripe III: 
(1 end 8,000 yard black/white 
rayon 
(1 end 2,100 yard black/white 
rayon acetate boucle 
(2 ends 8,000 yards black/ 
white rayon 
(1 end 2,200 yard black/white 
rayon flake ratine 
(1 end 8,000 yard black/white 
rayon 
Each stripe is separated by one che- 
nille accent thread which is entered by 
itself in a dent while the stripes are 
entered 3 per dent in an 8-dent reed. 
Weave tabby filling with a 4,200 yard 
spun rayon slub and a 3,500 yard ray- 
on splash, both natural, at 18 picks 
per inch. 


For casement material, the warp 
consists of the 6,500 yard cottonseed 
used in stripe I above and the chenille 
accent threads. Again use an 8-dent 
reed with three in a dent, but also 
leave some empty dents to make the 
fabric airy and sheer. An average of 
19.2 threads per inch is used in the 
warp. Filling is the same rayon splash 
used as filler in the drapery but in- 
stead of the slub yarn I used a 6/1 
spun rayon nub with 23 picks per inch 
with every now and again 1 inch with 
no filling. 

I have added to this group a special 
fabric for bedspreads which could 








also be used for heavy draperies where 
the stripe is not desirable. The warp 
is like stripe II of the above described 
drapery, using No. 8 reed at 3 per 
dent. Filling is a 2/1 spun rayon, 
using 15 picks per inch. The weave is 


ZSeaeEe 
Beane saiss a 
a 8 BEBEs & 
Although this is an 8-harness draft, 
similar weaves on 4 harnesses are prac- 
ticable. 


shown in the draft. It should be point- 
ed out, however, that it is always the 
aqua cotton flake that forms the warp 
float. The slipcover fabric, upholstery 
and accent cloth were woven on the 
same warp, which was entered in point 
on 8 harnesses. On harnesses 1 and 8 
were the 2,100 and 2,200 yard black 
and white novelties used in stripe III 
of the drapery. At the given intervals 
the chenille accent threads were sub- 
stituted for these, and they were al- 
ways sleyed singly. In between, the 
8,000 yard black and white rayon and 
the 6,500 yard cottonseed were used, 
sleyed 3 in a dent, in a 15-dent reed. 
It works out to an average of 26% 
ends per inch. As filling I used one 
pick of the 8,000 yard black and white 
(always weaving tabby) and one pick 
of the 1,100 yard aqua cotton flake 
(always weaving 2 up, 2 down), at 22 
picks per inch. 

For the upholstery cloth the same 
weave was used but with 28 picks per 
inch and one pick each in rotation of 
the 8,000-yard black and white, 2,100- 
yard black and white rayon acetate 
boucle and one pick of 1,100 yard 
aqua cotton flake with an overcheck 
of a single thread of the accent che- 
nille. And finally the accent cloth, 34 
picks per inch, one pick each of 1,100 
yard cotton flake, always weaving 
tabby and one pick of the two-tone 
pink chenille (accent) in 1/3 twill 
arranged so that the chenille slides 
ever the flake yarn but that the aqua 
shines through. 

When I arrange to weave such a 
group of fabrics I always see to it that 
I have as few dye lots as possible. If 
it is possible at all I arrange to dye 
several yarns in the same dye bath 


(Continued on page 57) 
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CHEJU WEAVERS 
A New Industry Arises on a Korean Island 


Off the southern tip of Korea sur- 
rounded by the waters of the Yellow 
Sea and about one-fifth of the distance 
to Japan is volcanic Cheju Island; 
Cheju-Do, in Korean. Many of its half 
a million acres are pretty bleak, al- 
though oranges and tangerines are 
grown along a small stretch of the 
southern coast and there are large 
areas of grasslands on the slopes and 
at the foot of Mt. Halasan, the extinct 
volcano that dominates the center of 
the island. Rice growing is not the 
chief occupation as it is on the Korean 
mainland. The people here engage in 
a variety of activities to make a mea- 
ger living. Fishing is of first impor- 
tance, then cattle raising and pig 
raising, as well as growing sweet pota- 
toes and millet. One specialized occu- 
pation of interest is that of the haenyo 
—sea girls. These girls, like the diving 
girls of some of the Japanese islands, 
make a precarious living by diving for 
shell fish, edible seaweed, and black 
coral which is used in handicrafts, but 
they do not dive for pearls as do some 
of their Japanese sisters. They carry 
on their work all the year round even 
in the coldest winter weather, with 
snow flying in the air. By diligent en- 
deavor and considerable risk to health 
these girls can earn an equivalent of 
five, sometimes even ten dollars a 
month. This is a measure of the scale 
of living on Cheju. Not only are the 
people as a whole much’ poorer than 
on the mainland, but they are a differ- 
ent people, too, with variations of 
speech difficult for mainlanders to un- 
derstand. Its isolation has been a fac- 
tor in the development of such differ- 
ences, and also in shaping social and 
political events. There was consider- 
able guerilla fighting on the island 
during the period when the First Re- 
public was being formed when com- 
munist sympathizers fled there from 
the mainland. During the Korean war 
Cheju-Do became a refuge for thou- 
sands of homeless children picked up 
in the streets of Seoul and Pusan, who 
were transported to the island by army 
planes and cared for in hastily estab- 
lished orphanages. The American 
movie, Battle Hymn, tells the moving 
story of this episode. Certainly, it is a 
poor and isolated land, but here and 
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Toni Ford models a sports shirt of 
handspun, handwoven Cheju wool. 


there something is being done to bring 
hope of a brighter future. The develop- 
ment of a small homespun weaving in- 
custry at the village of Hallim is one 
of these attempts to assist the islanders 
to happier times. 

In the old days, clothing in Korea 
was generally made from cotton, ramie 
or coarse hemps. A handwoven silk 
called myungjoo was also produced in 
many homes and served as a trade item 
in rural markets. Those who could af- 
ford it made such things as outer coats 
of this material. This is still produced 
and used in a few places in Korea. 
Finer silks, including brocades, were 
worn by royalty and the aristocracy, 
the yangban. Common people might 
vecasionally acquire a costume of 
colorful silk for a wedding or other 
important occasion. In spite of the 
bitter winters wool was not used for 
clothing in the old days, and, until the 
occupation of Korea by the Japanese, 
was little known. 

In Japanese times people of wealth 
began to use wool clothing and today 
most everyone can afford wool gar- 
ments of some sort for the cold winter, 
when north winds, originating in 
Siberia and blowing across the snow 


plains of Manchuria, arrive in Korea 
with near zero weather. English 
worsteds have for some years been 
very popular, in the cities especially, 
and with the assistance of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
several large mills are now in opera- 
tion producing worsteds of as good 
quality as can be found anywhere. 

Father McGlinchy, who comes orig- 
inally from Donegal, first thought of 
wool production on Cheju. The Colom- 
ban Fathers for some years have been 
instrumental in promoting 4-H Club 
work and other assistance to agricul- 
ture on the island which has included 
the well known animal bank idea. A 
pig, or other animal is given to a club 
member who returns two to the bank 
from the first litter. The thought oc- 
curred to Father McGlinchy that a 
similar plan could be worked out that 
would eventually dot the grasslands of 
the island with sheep. This of course 
necessitates the placing of a flock of 
sheep, rather than one animal, with a 
young farmer. After lambing time the 
obligation to the animal bank is liqui- 
dated and a new flock is ready for 
placement. Corriedale sheep were im- 
ported from Japan as a foundation for 
this project. During the days of the 
Japanese occupancy sheep had been 
introduced to the island but disap- 
peared after they left, and later the 
Korean Government placed a few sheep 
on the island by way of experiment, 
but accomplished little with the idea. 
It then was necessary to start almost 
at the beginning to learn to raise and 
care for sheep and to shear them. Next 
the question arose as to what to do with 
the wool. 

Father McGlinchy, after working for 
a short time with handspinning and 
knitting as a project for 4-H girls, con- 
sulted the Handicrafts Demonstration 
center operated through the coopera- 
tion of the United States Operations 
Mission to Korea. It seemed possible 
that a small weaving industry to make 
homespun-type fabrics, might be a 
logical addition to the sheep growing 
project. Modifications of an Irish spin- 
ning wheel were made, a sturdy loom 
with good production potential was de- 
signed and these were reproduced for 
the workshop by local carpenters who 
also made the other necessary equip- 
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ment. Since the materials and skill were 
somewhat less than perfect, the equip- 
ment is not in every respect all one 
might wish but a good product is com- 
ing off the looms. The Nilus LeClerc 
company of Quebec has contributed 
some small pieces of equipment to the 
project and it is to be hoped that prac- 
tical help of this kind may come from 
other sources. A loan fund, originating 
in West Germany, has provided money 
to construct a building to house the 
project and serve as school to teach 
spinning and dyeing. A few older 
women and many young girls have 
been taught handspinning and weaving 
and are producing good saleable ma- 
terials. It is planned that eventually 
the spinning and weaving can be done 
by girls and women at home with warp- 
ing, dyeing, finishing and distribution 
services handled centrally. The quality 
of the dyeing now being done is very 
satisfactory as laboratory tests show. 
However better equipment would be 
very useful for this job. Simple com- 
mercial type washing and finishing 
equipment is needed in order to carry 
out this phase of production more ef- 
ficiently and more cheaply. 

There is a growing domestic demand 
for woolen fabrics in Korea, but, as in 
all newly established industries, getting 
into the market is one of the problems 
that must be solved. A good start has 
been made in this direction. Materials 
have been made up into sports shirts, 
top coats, men’s suits, and dresses, 
skirts and suits for woman’s wear so 
that these could be wear tested. Results 
have been pleasing. 

A contract has been entered into with 
PX buyers for sale of yardage through 
the Far East Exchange Services of the 
United States Army and materials are 
now regularly carried in stock. They 
are also featured in a specialty shop 
in the government-owned Bando Hotel, 
almost the only hotel in Korea actually 
adequate for the entertainment of 
tourists. Effort is being made to enlist 
the interest of tailoring shops in pro- 
moting the use of these Korean-made 
fabrics. This could provide an increas- 
ing and continuing outlet for the work 
of the humble folk of Cheju, since 
ready-made garments are non-existent 
and clothing must be custom made. 

Present offerings include fabrics in 
a variety of weights, colors and weaves, 
although they initially do not range 


Korean girls carding wool (above) 
and weaving Hallim homespuns. 
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far from classic and traditional types. 
However, a recently returned student 
of textile design, Pai Man Sill, who 
received training at the Philadelphia 
Museum College of Art and the advice 
and assistance of Jack Lenor Larsen, 
is working with this new industry to 
help broaden the range of offerings. 
One of the best known fashion shops 
in the city of Seoul has become inter- 
ested and is featuring designs from 
these materials. Costumes have been 
designed for wives of high government 
officials, movie actresses and other 
leaders of fashion and a show is in 
preparation for the coming fall, fea- 
turing costumes of these Korean-made 
fabrics. 

The future looks a little brighter on 
lonely, rocky Cheju-Do, in the Yellow 
Sea. 





Howard C. (Toni) Ford was con- 
nected with the Penland School of 
Handicrafts, Penland, North Carolina 
for many years, teaching design dur- 
ing summer months and preparing 
many publications for the school. Dur- 
ing these same years he also taught de- 
sign in the School of Architecture of 
the College of Engineering, Oklahoma 
State University, was head of industrial 
arts in a couple of colleges in North 
Carolina and developed one of the 
handweaving departments at Berea 
College in Kentucky. For several years 
he was a supervisor of trade and in- 
dustrial education with the North 
Carolina Department of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education and also for special 
industry in-plant training in such fields 
as aircraft manufacture, textile manu- 
facture, mica classification and others. 

In 1952 he joined the Foreign Serv- 
" ice of the United States as an employe 
| of the Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
Seem tration and has remained with its suc- 

Nei \ a cessor organizations ever since. He first 
ee 4 a went to India as adviser in handicrafts 

, : ' promotion to the government of India, 
ot yl ovis ; to the All India Handicrafts Board and 
s the Indian Cooperative Union. As tech- 
Pel nical adviser, he traveled for six 

Sh - months to all parts of India with seven 
a . ; Indian Government employees—engi- 
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Above. Spinning the yarn for hand- 
woven Hallim homespuns. Below. Girls 
inspecting the finished material. 
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He next prepared a plan for a national 
handicrafts development center for 
India, to provide assistance in design, 
techniques, production, marketing and 
other phases of handicrafts. 


On a special assignment to Kabul 
he made a one-man study of village in- 
dustries in Afghanistan. His plan for 
village industry development was then 
referred to the United Nations tech- 
nical staff for development. 


Appointed to special duty status by 
then Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
he represented the United States as a 
delegate to the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Development of Handicrafts 
and Small Industries in Asia, held in 
Bangkok in 1954. 


Transferred to Beirut, Lebanon, he 
acted as adviser on handicrafts develop- 
ment and assisted in the planning of a 
technical college for teacher training. 
For this latter, his work consisted of 
planning shop space, equipment speci- 
fications and curricula in the areas of 
art, handicrafts and trade education, as 
well as planning the training in the 
United States for the proposed school 
staff. 


Mr. Ford is now in his sixth year as 
an industrial adviser to the Korean 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 
At first he worked from the Office of 
the Economic Coordinator which was 
part of the United Nations Command, 
until it became part of the United 
States Operations Mission to Korea. 
He began by setting up an industry 
division to advise on the planning and 
establishment of new industries and 
rehabilitation of old industries in the 
Republic of Korea. This division of 
technical aid to Korea now is composed 
of some 18 technicians and engineers 
who are specialists in various industrial 
fields and are working as advisers to 
more than 200 industrial plants which 
have been sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. 
He planned a project for handicrafts 
development, setting up industrial de- 
sign courses in two Korean universities 
and a Handicrafts Development Center 
to give aid at no cost to handicrafts 
producers in product design, tech- 
niques, production methods and mark- 
eting. The project was operated under 
contract by the industrial design firm 
of Smith, Scherr and McDermott of 
Akron, Ohio, who, Mr. Ford said, did 
a wonderful job. The development of 
handweaving on Cheju Island is just 
one of the many instances in which 
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Above. Typical designs in Hallim homespuns, produced on Cheju Island. 
Below. Girls drying the dyed yarns, spun from native wool. 


assistance was given under the contract 
to a great variety of handicrafts. Since 
he worked closely with Cheju in the 
design of equipment and development 
of materials it has had a special inter- 
est for him. 

During the years in Korea, he has 
worked with many other aspects of in- 
dustrial development, and at one time 
supervised the screening of requests 
tc import many millions of dollars 
worth of industrial equipment. This 
was an advisory service to plant own- 
ers who wished to import equipment 
with their own funds—never on a give- 
away plan. From the beginning, he has 
worked with the planning of training 
and selection of participants among 
Koreans to be sent to the United States 
and other countries for technical train- 
ing in order that the best use might 


be made of new plants and modern 
equipment imported into the country. 
Lately a large part of his time has been 
spent with this training phase of the 
work, but he is still supervisor of some 
fourteen plants in twelve industrial 
categories. 

He has managed, on trips to Japan, 
Hong Kong, Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines, to observe a variety of handi- 
crafts but for the most part he has 
been very busy in Korea. 

“| have never before worked so hard 
as I have here,” Mr. Ford writes, “and 
now that my sixth year of service is 
coming to a close and I am preparing 
for transfer to another post I will miss 
this familiar work, the kind people of 
Korea and the Korean way of life. 
However, a standard tour in the foreign 

(Continued on page 57) 
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CANADIAN WEAVERS 
Design a Child’s Cutter Rug 











One of the most interesting entries in the weaving sec- 
tion of the Women’s International Exposition in New York 
last fall was the red cutter rug, with a border of reindeer 
in bound weaving, illustrated here. It was designed by 
Mrs. L. P. McClelland of London, Ontario, Canada. The 
idea came to her when she saw a small friend, recently 
out of the hospital, riding in her sleigh wrapped up in a 
gray shawl. Her brother, shown in the photograph, is the 
fourth member of the family to use the rug. It was awarded 
third prize in the household articles class in the New York 
show. Mr. McClelland also won an award, first in the ap- 
parel class, for his cranberry red woman’s suiting. 

Mr. and Mrs. McClelland started weaving about ten 
years ago, just for fun, they said. Mrs. McClelland started 
taking lessons at the H. B. Beal Technical School and that 
aroused her husband’s interest. They had no idea then 
of weaving for sale or sending work for exhibitions; weav- 
ing would be simply a pleasant retirement activity. In the 
last five years they have won some 40 awards, and sell their 
work not only in Canada but in the United States, Europe 
and the West Indies. They weave apparel fabrics, drapery 
and upholstery material, household linens, stoles and 
other accessories. “We receive so many requests for fabrics 
that we could keep ourselves busy at the loom all the time 
if we wanted to,” Mrs. McClelland said. However, Mr. Mc- 
Clelland is an enthusiastic curler in the winter and in the 
summer they play golf. 

This second career came as a great surprise to Mr. Mc- 
Clelland, and differs widely from his professional activity. 
His business career of some 30 years included work first 
as a customs and tax expert and later as purchasing agent 
‘or a Quebec mining company, dealing in bulldozers, diesel 
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engines, ore crushers and other heavy equipment—a con- 
siderable contrast to working with soft silk and wool 
threads. 

Their designs in bound weave—figures used for borders 
for aprons and babies’ bibs—are popular. The reindeer 
border is an adaptation of bound weaving as covered in 
the Shuttle Craft Guild Bulletin for March, 1950 and for 
October 1954. They have used the boys’ and girls’ figures 
and the British Grenadiers from those designs for borders 
for aprons and bibs. However, Mr. McClelland’s original 
design, figures of the Canadian Mounties, is the most in 
demand. He finds it hard to keep up with orders for these 
and could not make a profit except that he puts on a very 
wide warp and makes three at once. The McClellands have 
two 45-inch looms. The figure, done with four shuttles, 
weaves very slowly—about one inch an hour—but with 
the wide warp he makes borders for three bibs in an hour. 

Mr. and Mrs. McClelland are active members of the 
London District Weavers, who sponsor the annual Ex- 
hibition of Canadian Handweaving, the only exhibition 
in Canada devoted exclusively to woven fabrics. Mrs. Mc- 
Clelland was chairman of the ninth show, which closed 
June 12. Her place mat and napkin won two awards and 
Mr. McClelland’s suit material (for his own wear) an 
honorable mention. She is a former president of the Dis- 
trict Weavers, and has served as convenor of the exhibi- 
tion. She writes the detailed commentary for the color 
slides of the exhibition fabrics which are available to weav- 
ers’ organizations in Canada and the United States. 

The cutter rug is woven in two parts, the larger or 
under rug done in tabby and the smaller one, which is 
sewed onto the larger rug, in tabby and a pattern in bound 
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Mr. and Mrs. L. P. McClelland of London, Ontario. 


weave. 
Warp for both rugs: 2/16 Patons and Baldwins Weave- 
craft wool #452 red. 


Weft for large rug: 3-ply rug wool, Patons and Baldwins 
Miss Canada #955 red. 


Weft for small rug: 3-ply rug wool, Patons and Bald- 
wins Miss Canada #955 red and 3-ply Scotch fingering 
wool in white, red, pale yellow and brown. 

Sley for both rugs: one to a dent in a 10-dent reed. 


Large rug. 40” wide by 47” long. Threaded 4321. 
Sleyed 40” in a 45” reed, leaving approximately 242 
inches of free dents on each side. This rug, only, has weft 
fringes. To hold out the fringe loops on the sides, heavy 
glazed navy cord is attached to the cloth beam, threaded 
through the extreme outside dents in the reed and through 
heddles. A spool, weighted heavily enough to maintain 
the tension equal to the wool warp, is attached to each 
cord. On a loom with two warp beams the heavy cord 
could, of course, be warped on the second beam. Weave a 
34” hem in 2/16 wool. Change to rug wool and weave 
47”. Finish with %4” hem in 2/16. These ends are to be 
firmly machine stitched and rolled under when hooking 
in the fringe. Note: when weaving this rug save every 
scrap of rug wool over 5” long as these lengths will be 
used in bottom and top fringes. Use a binding throw about 
each sixth row of weaving. That is, instead of carrying the 
shuttle around the outer cords, on the sixth row pass it 
around the edge of the main web. This helps to keep the 
edges from slipping and also eliminates the necessity of 
any further finishing of the weft fringe. After the piece 
is removed from the loom the loops are cut. The fringe 
measures about 2”. 

Small rug. Threaded 1212 3234 3414 1212 1414 3432 
32. Twenty-six threads to a repeat. 28” wide in reed by 
37” long. Weave *%4” in 2/16 wool for hem, then change 
to rug wool and weave 19 to 20 inches. This finishes the 
use of the rug wool. (There are no weft fringes on this 
rug.) For the pattern, the weft changes to 3-ply Scotch 
fingering. No tabby is used in bound weave and the weft 
threads must completely cover the warp. The treadling 
sequence is straight twill, 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 4-1 throughout, 
without variation. It should be kept in mind that four 
throws in sequence constitute a unit and that this unit is 
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repeated as often as necessary to obtain the desired height 
in the various parts of the figure. The proportions sub- 
mitted are not compulsory and the weaver may vary them 
as he sees fit. Caution: bound weaving tends to draw in 
severely so leave small loops at the selvages. 


The treadiing for a sinking shed is as follows: 
12 23 34 441 


Base Snow (white) 4” white white white white 
or 
Ground (brown) 4” 
(Base is optional) 
Start Reindeer: 


brown brown brown brown 


Legs, 2” red red white red 

Thighs, 5/16” to ¥%” red red _ white white 
Body, 14” white red white white 
Neck, %” white red red white 





The cutter rug pleases its fourth young owner. 


Nose, five repeats brown red red _ white 

Face, 5/16” yellow red red ___ yellow 

Eyes, 5 repeats yellow red red brown 

Face, 5 repeats yellow red red yellow 

Antlers, 2 repeats brown red red _yellow 

Antlers, 2 repeats red red red _ brown 
(about 3/16’) 

Antlers, 2 repeats red red brown brown 
(about 3/16’) 

Antlers, 2 repeats red brown brown brown 
(about 3/16’) 

Antlers, 2 repeats red brown red brown 
Y2” to 11/16” 

Antlers, 1” red brown red _ red 

Antlers, 3/16” red brown brown red 

Antlers, ¥” red red __ brown red 


Continue with the red 3-ply fingering wool and weave 
in tabby for 734” (this includes turn-in hem of %4”) to 
be turned under bound weaving. 

Finishing small rug. Turn the seven inches of tabby un- 
der the bound weaving and sew. Machine stitch firmly 
bottom end and hook in fringe with 3-ply rug wool to 


(Continued on page 58) 
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MARGARETTA 
OHBERG 


From Sweden to a 
Long Career in America 








“Where does she get all her beauti- 
ful colors?” That question often is 
heard at exhibitions where Margareta 
Ohberg’s tapestries and other textiles 
are shown. Many of the beautiful soft 
tones come from the dyes she brews 
from the plants which grow in her 
garden and the surrounding fields at 
Berkeley Farm, her home near Col- 
chester, Connecticut. Mrs. Ohberg is 
a naturalist, as well as a designer and 
weaver, and for many years has ex- 
perimented with vegetable dyes. She 
isn’t happy until she knows just what 
every plant she comes upon will yield 
in color. 

She also is a spinner and many of 
her interesting textured fabrics are 
woven from her handspun yarn. In her 
native Sweden she helped to raise the 
sheep, shear them and to card the wool 
as well as spin it. The tapestry illus- 
trated with the design of doves, an 
adaptation of an old Icelandic motif, 
was woven in Sweden when she was 16 
years old. The dark background is 
natural dark wool, which she carded 
and spun. A bit of green carded in 
with the natural, although it is not 
apparent, gives the background a rich- 
er tone than the natural alone would 
have done. 

Her sound technique is the result of 
her long training in Sweden, with ad- 
ditional study in several countries, 
mainly Norway, where artists and 
craftsmen were building a strong mod- 
ern art on their rich traditional herit- 
age. She finds herself, after many 
years of teaching in this country, 
somewhat concerned about the con- 
temporary weavers’ apparent disregard 
of techniques. Much of the weaving to- 
day, using all kinds of materials be- 
sides yarns, may be attractive now, 
but has little lasting quality. Modern 
weavers, she believes, could well ob- 
serve some of the handsome textiles 
woven 100 or more years ago which 
are still in perfect condition. Many 
startling designs now produced and 
shown at exhibitions often raise the 
question. “Are they good to 
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with?” 

She first became acquainted with 
looms when she was about four years 
old. She then lived with elderly peo- 
ple, weavers, in Sweden, who found it 
difficult to get underneath the loom to 
do certain jobs which she could do 
easily. She liked looms and weaving 
from her first contact. Later she lived 
with a family of fine craftsmen who 
produced everything from candles to 
fine needlework. This was a very re- 
ligious family. Everyone attended 
church three times on Sunday and 
read nothing on that day except the 
Bible and sermons. This may sound 
very austere, but it was good training, 
and induced respect for law and order 
as well as for high ideals and emphasis 
on performing small everyday tasks 
faithfully and well. 

In school she majored in arts and 
crafts, but also had a keen interest in 
history and botany. When she began 
to study arts and crafts, the movement 
to revive them had barely begun in 
Sweden, and her friends could not 
understand why she chose that field. 
After graduation she worked with a 
weaver and attended the Stockholm 
Technical School in the evening. This 
school was a forerunner of the new 
and very progressive State Institute of 
Handicrafts. She later studied at the 
Royal Academy of Art, the Handar- 
betetsvanner and Johanna Brunsson’s 
Vavskola. As she continued weaving, 
she became more and more interested 
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Mrs. Ohberg at he 





r spinning wheel. 
in tapestry, which was at that time 
widely separated from ordinary weav- 
ing, and decided that would be her 
chosen field. 

Her interest in tapestry influenced 
her to study in Norway and she spent 
some of the most delightful days of 
her life in that country. She began by 
studying and later working for two 
outstanding tapestry weavers: Frida 
Hansen who executed the famous 
Kougeteppeme hung in the Royal Cas- 
tle of Oslo and Ulrikke Eleonore Greve 
who wove the large tapestry called 
Norway, among other fine work. She 
recalls with some pride that she, al- 
though just a beginner, was allowed to 
weave a crane, a figure in the tapestry 
border. This was a high warp tapestry, 
the technique made familiar by the 
French Gobelin Factory. The blending 
of the colors in this type of tapestry is 
called hatching, a real test for the 
weaver’s skill. Later she wove after 
designs by Gerhard Munthe, notable 
artist, painter, designer of tapestries 
and other textiles. He loved glowing 
colors and one rich flame color in par- 
ticular. This became known as Munthe 
red. The spinners and weavers of Nor- 
way were also fine artists of the dye 
pot and she learned a lot from them. 
Shortly after her return to Sweden she 
wove in collaboration with a Swedish 
artist, Gabriel Burmeister, a fairly 
large tapestry call The Red Angel 
using the intense Munthe red as the 
main color. The scene depicts the 
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linen warp. 


Wall hanging, wool on 
Design in pastel tones. 


angel with drawn sword barring the 
gates to the Garden of Eden. This tap- 
estry was shown in several art exhibi- 
tions, and later sold to a private col- 
lector. 

In 1908-1910 Margareta was em- 
ployed by the outdoor museum, Skan- 
sen, in Stockholm which was one of 
the very first of its kind in the world. 
It was the brain child of a dedicated 
man, Dr. Arthur Hazelius. The Nordic 
Museum sponsored it and with the aid 
of the Swedish government and many 
private donors Dr. Hazelius had the 
pleasure of seeing his dream come 
true. Skansen (meaning fortress) is 
situated on the heights overlooking 
the inlet to the city of Stockholm and 
on this lofty location has sprung up a 
community of “old time” Sweden 
populated and maintained by real 
country folk in their colorful native 
costumes. Arts, crafts, music, folk 
dancing—all are kept alive on Skan- 
sen. Here she was appointed mistress 
of the wardrobe. In this position, she 
had to become well acquainted not 
only with the many different provin- 
cial costumes but also know how to 
weave, to repair textiles and to design 
new things to blend perfectly and look 
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like the old. This was a great oppor- 
tunity and led to a widening field of 
interest. By this time it had become 
increasingly evident that the revival of 
handcraft not only was important in 
preserving Swedish traditions, but 
also that training more people to pro- 
duce fine handcraft would be of 
economic aid to many, especially in 
rural areas. 

Previous to her marriage to Ernest 
Ohberg in 1913 she visited at some 
length in Germany and nearby coun- 
tries on the Continent. She found 
much of interest to see and to study, 
but there was over all a feeling of un- 
rest as when a storm is about to break. 
England and Germany, rivals of long 
standing, were almost ready to end the 
hundred years of peace. She was happy 
to return to Sweden and to settle with 
her husband in their native province 
of Westergothland. This is one of the 
oldest, richest and most cultured 
provinces in Sweden where there was 
still interest in handcraft, which also 
interested her husband. The estate was 
large, with many families living on it, 
and the Ohbergs expected to live there 
for the rest of their lives. Mrs. Ohberg 


Tapestry, handspun wool, woven in Sweden. Design, Aphrodite’s doves, tra- 
ditional with craftsmen in many countries. Doves in orange, brown, natural on 
green lily stem, against natural dark background. Top motif, orange; small 
figures soft blue and natural. 
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turned the third floor of the large 
house into a weaving room and was 
busy executing commissions for the 
Nordic Company of Stockholm, known 
as N. K. This is a large department 
store, comparable to Lord and Tay- 
lor’s and Macy’s, combined, which op- 
erated a large handweaving depart- 
ment, where she often worked. She 
executed many commissions for ar- 
chitects during this time, and de- 
signed and wove the upholstery which 
the Swedish Royal Family selected as 
a wedding gift for Princess Mary of 
England. She also taught weaving to 
many of the younger people on the es- 
tate while she in her turn picked up 
quite a few tricks from the older 
people. 

The political disturbances in Swe- 
den which followed the end of the First 
World War brought about an abrupt 
change for the Ohberg family. In 
many areas of Sweden there was revolt 
against the ultra-conservative policies 
of the government and there was an 
infiltration of communists from Rus- 
sia by way of Finland which added to 
the unrest. In Westergothland and 
other provinces tenants often turned 
against their landlords, as in the case 
of the Ohbergs and other estate own- 
ers, sabotaging equipment and caus- 
ing great losses in livestock and crops. 
For the Ohbergs, and others, the result 
of the disturbances was the loss of 
their estates. At the time the feeling 
against anyone considered a capitalist 
was so strong that no employment was 
open to him, regardless of his financial 
condition. Mr. Ohberg, who had twice 
visited America and had always liked 
Americans, decided to go to the 
United States. 


Mrs. Ohberg and the children re- 
mained in Sweden. She opened a stu- 
dio in Stockholm for stage and dress 
design which she operated successfully 
until her husband sent for the family 
about two years later. Stage design she 
found most exciting, because no limit 
was set on the cost of materials, and 
there were many opportunities for 
spectacular effects. 


In New York, Mr. Ohberg found 
work on construction projects. The 
family joined him there in 1924. Fol- 
lowing her husband’s advice, she sold 
all her looms, spinning wheels and oth- 
er equipment. “You will never have 
any use for those things over here,” 
he wrote. “There is no homecraft in 
America; everything can be bought 
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Pillow top with Mrs. Ohberg’s fa- 
vorite flower motifs. Pastel tones 
against a natural background. 


ready-made and very cheap.” Her only 
consolation for almost giving her 
equipment away was that it helped a 
young weaver to set up her studio for 
teaching. Because of her experience 
as a dress designer, Mrs. Ohberg soon 
found a job as assistant designer in 
a large manufacturing firm. 

Later, in order to help the children 
become accustomed to their new home- 
land, Mr. Ohberg took a position as 
superintendent on a large estate in 
Westchester, belonging to the owner 
of one of the buildings on which he 
had worked. This was a definite 
change for Mrs. Ohberg who found 
herself in the midst of many unaccus- 
tomed domestic jobs. 


Later Mr. Ohberg opened the Berke- 
ley Health Institute and Club at 19 





West 44 Street, New York, which he 
operated until his death in 1953. In 
1939 they bought the farm in Connec- 
ticut, which they named Berkeley 
Farm, since Mr. Ohberg planned to use 
it as an annex to the Health Institute. 
However, it became, Mrs. Ohberg said, 
her husband’s hobby and her work. 
She lived there while her husband 
came for weekends. They began to 
develop the place as a farm, among 
other activities building up a herd of 
Black Angus cattle. 

When one sees the house on Berke- 
ley Farm now, after the Ohberg’s 
work of restoration, much of which 
they did themselves, it is difficult to 
imagine it as Mrs. Ohberg first saw 
it, when she said she would never 
sleep there. A colonial house, built on 
a king’s grant, it had been badly neg- 
lected, and in addition badly damaged 


(Continued on page 46) 
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SHADOW WEAVE 


Offers an 


Shadow Weave is one of our most 
sound and versatile weaves. It also is 
one with many possible variations 
which are little known. Shadow Huck 
and Companion Huck are new to 
many weavers, since many of these 
simple techniques seem to have dis- 
appeared. 

To know just what a weave will or 
will not do, a sample warp is a must. 
For these samples good warps are 
10/2 cotton at 24 or 26 ends to the 
inch, 8/2 soft twist at 20 to 22 ends 
per inch, or 18/2 worsted at 24 per 
inch. You will need two colors of the 
same material for both warp and weft. 
The more light-dark contrast the more 
pronounced the pattern will be. Good 
color selections are brown and white, 
brown and tan, dark blue and white, 
black and white or black and tan. 

As you will be using two shuttles 
the warp should be wide enough to 
rest the shuttle which you are not 
using without jiggling. Either six or 
eight inches make a good width. As 
there are 30 different treadlings given, 
and you will wish to develop some of 
your own, a length of four to six yards 
should be put on the loom. 

Make warp with alternate dark and 
light ends, the dark end to be threaded 
first. You will notice in the threading 
draft that the 18th and 19th ends 
(from the right) follow each other on 
shaft #2, and at start and finish of 
draft light and dark follow each other 
on shaft #1. This is correct. Plan 
your denting so that these two ends 
will be in different dents and will not 
twist in weaving. If the sley is two 
ends to the dent then these ends will 
be in different dents. In treadling you 
will also notice that sometimes picks 
follow each other on the same treadle, 
and this is also correct. 

After warp is on the loom and 
threaded in reed, brush or comb out, 
grasp firmly in right hand and ruise 
treadle +1. There should be 11 dark 
ends (counting the 2 selvage ends) 
then 9 light and 9 dark ends across 
warp. Raise treadle #2 and _ there 
should be 11 light ends, then 9 dark 
ends followed by 9 light ends across 
warp. With treadle #3 there should be 
3 light and 3 dark ends across warp 
and with treadle +4 there should be 
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tion of Shadow Weave & Shadow 
Huck. Below. Sample No. 18. Shadow 
Weave, based on twill treadling. 


3 dark and 3 light. The first two 
groups on treadles #3 and #4 will 
be five ends each because of the sel- 
vage. If you have seen any ends out of 
place, check threading at this point 
and correct before tying on to warp 
beam. 

I find it helpful to have a number 
of precut pieces of some fine and 
smooth material such as metallic or 
rayon, about 2 or 3 inches long, stuck 


Variations 


to a piece of masking tape which may 
be put on or near the loom. These 
ends can be slipped under three or 
four warp ends and used as marking, 
either for measuring picks per inch or 
pattern repeats. 

The beat for this sample should be 
50-50, or as many picks per inch (aft- 
er tension is released) as there are 
ends per inch in the threading. 

In the written directions which fol- 
low the ends which are dark are en- 
closed in parentheses. In the treadling 
chart illustrated, the dark ends are 
underlined. 

As the eye moves more easily in a 
horizontal than vertical direction, tie- 
up is given so that the block being 
treadled has horizontal stripes. There 
will be the same number of stripes as 
unit repeats in threading (three in this 
draft). 

The first ten samples are Shadow 
Weave in block forms, the next ten are 
Shadow Weave in twill forms, and the 
last ten are Shadow Huck, Companion 
Huck, or these forms with Shadow 
Weave. 

Shadow Weave samples in block 
form. These should be repeated at least 
two times. 

SAMPLE #1. As drawn-in. This is 
one of the least attractive for this 
draft, but should not be omitted. Block 
A (1)-2 x3, block B (3)-4 x3, block A 
(1)-2 x3 and block C (2)-1 x3, block 
D (4)-3 x3, block C (2)-1 x3. Notice 
that this treadling, as drawn-in, fol- 
lows exactly the threading draft. No- 
tice too that when block A is treadled 
block B also weaves, that with block B 
block C also weaves, with block C 
block D also weaves and with block D 
block A also weaves. This is similar to 
the pairing of blocks in Crackle weave. 

SAMPLE #2. Blocks in twill fash- 
ion. Block A (1)-2 x3, block B (3) -4 
x3, block C (2)-1 x3 and block D (4)- 
3 x3. 

SAMPLE #3. (1)-2 x3, (4)-3 x3, 


(1)-2 x3, and (2)-1 x3, (3)-4 x3, 
(2)-1 x3. 

SAMPLE #4. (1)-2 x3, (4)-3 x8, 
(1)-2 x3, and (2)-l x3, (3)-4 x8, 


(2)-1 x3. This sample is same block 
arrangement as #3, but center units 
of each group have been increased 
from three to eight repeats. In this and 
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the following samples check weaving, 
and the treadling chart, to determine 
which blocks are treadled. 

SAMPLE #5. (1)-2 x3, (4)-3 x5, 
(3)-4 x3, (4)-3 x5, (2)-1 x3. 

SAMPLE #6. (1)-2 x3, (4)-3 x5, 
(3)-4 x3, (4)-3 x5, (1)-2 x3 and (2)- 
1 x3, (3)-4 x5, (4)-3 x3, (3)-4 x5, 
(1)-2 x3. 

SAMPLE #7. In this treadling the 
fourth repeat of each group is shorten- 
ed from five to three units to form a 
cross. Treadle (1)-2 x3, (4)-3 x5, 
(3)-4 x3, (4)-3 x3, (1)-2 x3 and (2)- 
1 x3, (3)-4 x5, (4)-3 x3, (3)-4 x3, 
(1)-2 x3. 

SAMPLE #8. (3)-4 x7, (1)-2 x3, 
(3)-4 x4 and (4)-3 x7, (2)-l x3, 
(4)-3 x4 for more crosses. 

SAMPLE #9. Make substitution 
(either color, weight or type of filler) 
in one of the weft materials. Treadle 
(1)-2 number of times desired then 
(2)-1 same number of times. 

SAMPLE #10. Here a third color 
is introduced and designated,* and is 
alternately used as dark. Treadle (1)- 
2. *1-2 desired number of times end- 
ing with (1)-2 and then (2)-1, *2-1 
same number of times ending with 
(2)-1. 

Samples based on twill treadlings. 
Weave at least 2 or 3 inches. 

SAMPLE #11. (1)-2-(3)-4 This 
treadling weaves A and B. 

SAMPLE #12. (2)-1-(4)-3 Weaves 
C and D. 

SAMPLE #13. 1-(2)-3-(4) Weaves 
C and D but interlacement different 
than in sample #12. 

SAMPLE #14. (1)-2-(3)-4, (2)-1- 
(4)-3. ABCD. 

SAMPLE #15. (1)-2-(3)-4-(2)-1- 
(4)-1-(2)-4-(3)-2 Point Twill 

SAMPLE #16. (1)-2-(3)-4-(3)-2 
ABB 

SAMPLE +17. 
DCC 

SAMPLE #18. A combination of 
treadlings #16 and 17. (1)-2-(3)-4- 
(3)-2 x3, and (4) -3-(2)-1-(2)-3 x3. 

SAMPLE #19. This treadling is 
based on summer-and-winter. 1-(3) -2- 
(3) and 1-(4)-2-(4) or each group 
may be repeated several times before 
proceeding to next group. 

SAMPLE #20. Based on double 
summer-and-winter. (1)-3-(2)-4 or 1- 
(3)-2-(4). 

So far, only four of the twelve 
treadle combinations possible on this 
tie-up have been used, and now starts 
the real fun. 

If a copy of the treadling chart and 
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(4) -3-(2)-1-(2) -3 





Above. Sample No. 26. Combina- 


tie-up is placed at a convenient posi- 
tion on the loom and studied as you 
weave, you will understand much bet- 
ter the reason for each interlacement, 
and in time will be able to work with- 
out the chart. 

You already know that Shadow 





tion of Shadow Weave and Compan- 
ion Huck. Below. Sample No. 7. Shad- 
ow Weave, block form. Variation to 
form a cross. 


Weave is tabby within the block, with 
a 2-thread weft float at transition 
points of the pairs of blocks, and that 
one of these floats is dark and the 
other light. Starting with Shadow 
Huck (SH) block A, we see that the 
unit for this treadling is (1)-4. On 
examination of tie-up it is seen that 
on both treadles #1 and #4, shaft 
one is up and shaft two is down. Thus, 
all dark ends on shaft one, which is 


the designation of block A, will result 
in a dark huck, while all light ends on 
this same shaft will result in a light 
huck. As (2)-1 is unit for block C the 
light huck will be on that block. Huck 
that is dark on the upper side of fabric 
is light on the underside. 


It will also be easier to follow and 
study the treadlings if they are copied 
and taped to the beater as you pro- 
gress from one sample to the next. 


This is the last thing | will suggest 


_attaching to the loom. 


Number your samples so that they 
will not be mixed up. Having to fig- 
ure out afterwards which sample be- 
longs to which treadling is dishearten- 
ing work, but does help in understand- 
ing the weave, so there can be a silver 
lining after all. 

As an aid in designing, place a 
piece of masking tape across the warp, 
and designate on this piece the loca- 
tion of each block. If this system is 
also used at the edge of each sample 
to indicate blocks treadled, it is a 
simple matter to check back and see 
what has been done. 

The following are combinations of 
Shadow Weave, Shadow Huck and 
Companion Huck, or two of these to- 
gether, or of one of the Huck weaves 
alone. 


SAMPLE #21 
A SW (1)-2 x3 


A CH (1)-3 x3 
4 SW (1)-2 x3 
C SW (2)-1 x3 
C CH (2)-4 x3 


C SW (2)-1 x3 
SAMPLE #22 


A SW (1)-2 x3 
A CH (1)-3 x3 
D SH (4)-2 x3 
A SW (1)-2 x3 
C SW (2)-1 x3 
B SH (1)-3 x3 
C CH (2)-4 x3 


C SW (2)-1 x3 
SAMPLE #23 


A SW (1)-2 x3 
A CH (1)-3 x3 
C CH (2)-4 x3 


C SW (2)-1 x3 
SAMPLE #24 


A SW (1)-2 x3 
A CH (1)-3 x3 
A SH (1)-4 x3 
A CH (1)-3 x3 
A SW (1)-2 x3 
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Treadling Chart 


Weave Block Tread A B C D 
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# = Dark Huck 
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Figures underlined in this chart ap- 


pear in parentheses in the text. 


C SW (2)-1 x3 
C CH (2)-4 x3 
C SH (2)-3 x3 
C CH (2)-4 x3 
C SW (2)-1 x3 


SAMPLE #25 
A SW (1)-2 xl 
A SH (1)-4 x3 
A CH (1)-3 x3 
A SH (1)-4 x3 
A SW (1)-2 xl 


C SW (2)-1 xl 
C SH (2)-3 x3 
C CH (2)-4 x3 
C SH (2)-3 x3 
C SW (2)-1 x3 


SAMPLE #26 
SH (1)-4 x3 
CH (1)-3 x3 

(1)-4 x3 


(2)-4 x3 


SAMPLE #27 
A SH (1)-4 x3 
C CH (2)-4 x3 
A SH (2)-3 x3 


C SH (2)-3 x3 
A CH (1)-3 x3 
C SH (2)-3 x3 
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SAMPLE #28 on sequence, and differs from the form 

A SH (1)-4 x3 which was introduced by the late Mary 

B SH (3)-1 x2 plus (3) Atwater in the early part of the 1940’s 

A SH 4-(1) x3 and based on opposites. (Shuttle Craft 

C SH (2)-3 x3 Bulletins, April and May, 1942.) For 

: those who wish to use 4-harness con- 

D SH (4)-2 x2 plus (4) ; : 

C SH 3-(2) x3 verted drafts and treadlings with the 
; : “as Atwater threading and tie, simply in- 
SAMPLE #29 terchange ends on shafts #2 and #3 

A SH (1)-4 x3 in threading, and on treadles #2 and 

B SH (3)-1 x3 #3 in treadling. 

C SH (2)-3 x3 In the Huck treadlings it is wise to 

D SH (4)-2 x3 use the same material for warp and 
SAMPLE #30 filler so that the huck unite will be 

A CH (1)3 x3 uniform, but in Shadow Weave one 

A SH i. « may take many liberties. 

A CH os se Dark and light are merely used as 

F Jo designations, and could mean thick 

C CH (2)-4 x3 and thin, shiny and dull, rough and 

C SH (2)-3 x3 smooth. All ends the same-give ‘a faint 

C CH (2)-4 x3 pattern with a suggestion of lace. 


Shadow Weave, which is mainly 
tabby, is of course more sound than 
Shadow Huck or Companion Huck. 
From a technical standpoint it could 
be said that Shadow Weave is suitable 
for any fabric for which tabby is suit- 
able, and that Shadow Huck and Com- 
panion Huck are suitable for any fab- 
ric for which a lace weave is suitable. 

The Huck treadlings are accentuated 
by washing or cleaning, particularly 
in wool, and so it is very important 
that the finish which will be used on 
a planned yardage is given to sam- 
ples. This is of course true with any 
weaving. 

The draft and treadlings given here 
are in Converted Form which is based 





Exciting pieces may be done with a 
mixed warp (such as used in texture 
weaving) with either one or several 
fillers. 

A strong light-dark contrast with 
heavy material will give a very strong 
pattern, while a weak light-dark con- 
trast, even though distinct colors are 
used, will give a weak pattern partic- 
ulariy in fine material. 

Mrs. Powell of Perry, lowa, is the 
new president of the Midwest Weavers 
Conference which met recently in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. She is a member of 
the Des Moines Weavers Guild, Mrs. 
Powell has published several pam- 
phlets on Shadow Weave and has an 
exhibition of 500 samples available 
for guilds and workshops. 
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Malin Selander Ends Cross-Country Tour 


Malin Selander’s workshop and lec- 
ture for the New York Guild of Hand- 
weavers in May was the 54th engage- 
ment for this Swedish weaving teach- 
er since she arrived in the United 
States in May 1960. She had four 
more on her schedule—Boston and 
Northampton, Massachusetts, Brook- 
field, Connecticut, and the New Hamp- 
shire Weavers Guild—before sailing 
for Sweden this month. After spend- 


ing the summer of 1960 at the Banff 
School of Fine Arts in Canada, where 
she met many weavers from the 
United States, she began her tour in 
this country in Minneapolis last Sep- 
tember. She conducted workshops and 
lectured on the West Coast, in the 
Middle West, in Texas, Atlanta, Geor- 

gia, and Washington, D. C. 
Since 1955 Miss Selander has been 
(Continued on page 44) 
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DOUBLE 
WEAVE 


on Eight Harnesses 
for Patterned Fabrics 











BERTA FREY 


After conquering 4-harness double 
weave, the next question is, inevitably: 
“But how can I weave a pattern?” 
The answer is obvious. If two harnesses 
will weave tabby and two pairs of 
harnesses will weave double width tab- 
by, then two sets of four harnesses 
must be used to weave a double width 
fabric in a 4-harness pattern. It usually 
takes four harnesses to weave any sort 
of a pattern. 

The first four harnesses weave one- 
half the width of the patterned fabric 
and the second set of four harnesses 
weaves the other half. The two patterns 
are threaded through the heddles con- 
currently, not consecutively. A simple 
twill, for instance would be threaded 
with the first warp on the #1 harness 
and the second warp on the #5 which 
is the counterpart of #1. The third 
end would be the second warp of the 
first pattern on #2 and the fourth 
warp would be second end on the sec- 
ond width of the cloth and would go 
on harness #6. Similarly, the thread- 
ing would continue: 3-7-4-8. 

At A of Fig. 1 is the good old famil- 
iar rosepath set up for double width 
on 8 harnesses. Any 4-harness draft 
may be written in a similar manner. 
The problem (if there is one) comes 
in the tie-up. In principle, it is not at 
all different from the 2-harness double 
width. The tabby for the lower fabric 
is 1-3 and 2-4; while we weave this tab- 
by, we must hold up the top fabric— 
all four harnesses of it—out of the way 
and when we weave the top fabric, we 
use the 6-8 combinations. 
(These figures presuppose a _ rising 
shed most multi-harness 
looms are so constructed.) 

If the tie-up is tied alternately, as 
the threading is threaded alternately, 
when the fabric is opened up to the 
full width, one half will be right side 
up and the other half will be wrong 
side up. This would never do, for we 
do want the fabric to be alike from 
selvage to selvage. When we hold up 
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Typical example of contemporary place mat from Denmark. 


the 1-2 of the top fabric (really 5-6), 
the weft passes under those two warps. 
When the 1-2 of the lower fabric is 
raised, the weft passes under them also, 
but when the fabric is opened, the un- 
der becomes the over, which reverses 
the pattern. Does this sound compli- 
cated? It really is not, but words make 
it sound so. If you want to prove this 
for yourself, set up the loom according 
to A of Fig. 1 and treadle 1-2-3-4-5-6- 
7-8 for about an inch; then treadle 
1-6-3-8-5-2-7-4 for an inch. Open up 
the fabric and see the difference! 

The tie-up given is the standard tie- 
up and is used for any weave where the 
standard tie-up applies—colonial over- 
shot, crackle, M’s and O’s and even 
summer-and-winter—though like M’s 
and O’s the order is changed around a 
bit. For any tie-up, it can be simply 
stated: the upper half is tied for a 
rising shed and the lower half is tied 
for a falling shed. 

B of Fig. 1 is not a pattern of 
Summer-and-Winter, but the two basic 
units of the draft together with the 
tie-up for double width. After a little 
study of these two drafts and their tie- 
ups, any draft with its proper tie-up 
may be written for double width on 
8 harnesses. 

With double width pattern as with 
double width tabby, the sley is double 
—we are weaving two fabrics at once. 
And care must be taken that the center 
fold has the proper tension, whether 
too close or too open will spoil the pat- 


tern. And when writing the draft, be 
sure to start at the beginning of the 
pattern. The fold will show less between 
two repeats than in the middle of a 
repeat. Check the pattern carefully to 
be sure of the most advantageous point 
for the fold. 

When weaving double cloth—not 
double width cloth—on four harnesses, 
we found that we could alternate the 
dark and the light fabrics in only one 
direction. This meant that there were 
horizontal stripes in the cloth—unless 
we had varied the warp colors. So then 

how to alternate stripes in the warp 
direction? To do this, we must put our 
two fabrics on the harnesses for the 
width that we wish, then have four 
more harnesses for two tabby weaves 
that will reverse the positions of the 
colors for a desired width. This brings 
us into the realm of block-patterned 
fabrics. Each block of the pattern re- 
quires four harnesses. A 2-block pat- 
tern can be woven on eight harnesses, 
a 3-block pattern requires 12 harnesses 
and a 4-block pattern will require 16 
harnesses. 

Fig. 2 is a 2-block pattern with pat- 
tern draft. The actual threading draft 
is given at Fig. 3. We see that we-thread 
the first block of the pattern on 5-6-7-8 
having one black warp and one white 
warp alternating just as we did for 4- 
harness double weave. Next, we have 
three units of the A block threaded 
on harnesses 1-2-3-4. The blocks are 
threaded consecutively, for each block 
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is two fabrics, threaded one on top of 
the other. 

It is rather hard to describe the tie- 
up without getting wordy and confus- 
ing. A little study of it will show that 
it is basically the 4-harness double 
weave tie-up; being eight harnesses 
with two fabrics, one on top of the 
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Fig. 4, Sample from draft, Fig. 
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3, with one and two shuttles. 


other, the tie-up must also be two 
tie-ups, one on top of the other. Here 
we have color to consider and the two 
colors must be reversed as well as the 
two fabrics. So, the 4-harness tie-up 
must be turned upside down and re- 
versed right side to left side. It is easier 
to see in the diagram than to explain 





in words. 


Fig. 4 is the sample woven on the 
draft at Fig. 3. At first, and just to 
get used to the treadling, the first part 
was woven with a single shuttle and a 
third color. When treadling, 1-2-3-4, 
we find that the B block weaves with 
the white fabric on the top at each 
edge. When treadles 5-6-7-8 are used, 
the white warps weave the A block on 
the top of the fabric. Next, with two 
shuttles, the pattern was started weav- 
ing white weft on white warp and black 
weft on black warp. On the draft, the 
black warps and the black wefts are 
indicated by black squares and the 
white warps and white wefts by circles. 

There is little that can be done to 
vary the pattern in a 2-block pattern 
other than to vary the size of the 
blocks. In the sample, after the pattern 
was woven as drawn in, a short section 
was woven with one shuttle treadling: 
1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8. The top section was 
woven with two shots of white alter- 
nating with two shots of black wefts 
instead of the regular one and one alter- 
nation. It gives a saw-tooth sort of edge 
between the blocks that is not enough 
to add interest to the whole. The clean- 
cut edge of the one and one alternation 
is worth the little extra bother in han- 
dling the two shuttles. 

Most of us, when weaving with two 
shuttles, get the habit of placing the 
unused shuttle on the web in a certain 
order. We lay the shuttle in front of 
the one we are about to pick up, or we 
lay it behind, depending on the edge 
we wish to have. No matter which way 
we place our shuttles in the double 
weave, one block will weave with open 
edges and the other with crossed wefts 
to close the edges. So, if we want the 
edges to be consistently open or closed, 
we must keep changing the relative 
positions of the shuttles with each 
block. At first this is a nuisance, but 
after a short while we get used to it 
or else we just let one block have open 
edges and the next block have closed 
ones. 

In plain 10/2 cotton with 16 per 
inch for each cloth (4 per dent in an 
8-dent reed) the double fabric is not 
very interesting and certainly not ex- 
citing. Its ultimate use is decidedly 
limited. But with interesting yarns, 
double weave can be both exciting and 
useful. When planning the sley, make 
each cloth just a bit more open than 
if using that yarn for a single cloth. 
For example, 18/2 or 20/2 worsted 
sleyed at 24 per inch will weave a firm 
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but drapable stole. The same yarn B 
woven in double cloth should not be 
more than 20 per inch for each fabric Lae 
and, if carefully woven, 15 per inch 7 
(30 in the reed) would be even better. 6 
Fig. 5 is a place mat that Mrs. G. G. « 5 
Weaver brought home from Denmark. 4 x 
3 
2 
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It is rather typical of the place mats 
that are being done in the Scandinavian 
countries today. It seems to be woven 
of 40/2 linen at 24 per inch in each FIG] B 
fabric; one warp is black and the other 

one is white. This mat has blue and 

white wefts, but by varying the weft 

colors on a black and white warp, a n 76 21 
very long warp will give dozens of dif- 
ferent colored mats, a decided advan- + 
tage when weaving for production and 
sales. The finish of the mat is interest- 
ing. Note that there is a solid color all 
around the four edges. Evidently these 
mats were woven two or three wide on 
the loom and then cut apart; also they 
were probably woven on more than 
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and alternating them with 3 and 7 used football game or heavy rugs for the 
together a single dark fabric will be floor can be handsome as well as use- 
woven selvage to selvage on the lower ful and unique. Upholstery fabric is 
fabric. By using 2 and 6 together to another use and at the present time 
alternate with 4 and 8 together, the when. wall hangings seem to be the 
light fabric will weave a single cloth most popular single item woven, color 
on the under side. But this leaves un- and yarn in well-chosen varieties and 
woven warps on the top of the fabric. contrasts make double weave most in- 
In order to weave a single fabric on teresting as a process as well as a fin- 
the top, we must add two or four extra ished article. 
treadles. This extra tie-up is shown at 

the edge of Fig. 3. Treadles A and B ve T 


will weave the dark fabric on top and 
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eight harnesses (possibly 12 harnesses treadles C and D will weave the light 
for a 3-block pattern). No selvages fabric. Harriet Tidball’s monograph on 
show and the edges are turned in and With proper yarns and interesting Double Weave—Plain and Patterned, 


whipped together. The side edges could arrangements of blocks, double weave is a wonderful source of inspiration 
not be turned in on the sample shown has infinite possibilities. It may be and suggestions for all types of double 
in Fig. 4 because the change of blocks sheer with very small blocks balanced weave. Try your own ideas first but 
makes seams which would hamper the against very large ones to make & stole if you are absolutely at a loss go to 
turning in. On an 8-harness loom, we that seems all one color on one side Mrs. Tidball’s book and you will soon 
would weave the mat in the opposite and all another color on the other side, be on your way! 

direction; that is, make the warp run but just held together with the very 





the long way of the mat and let the small blocks. Or a heavier yarn can Mrs. Tidball’s monograph on double 
selvages show on the edges. make a very somber coat material with weave may be obtained from Craft & 
By using treadles 1 and 5 together its own gay lining. Knee rugs for the (Continued on page 45) 
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HUCKABACK LACE 
A Study of Fabric Structure 


The long and continuous history of 
huckaback is no doubt due to its use- 
fulness. The small floats, horizontal 
on one side and vertical on the other, 
give the fabric an irregular surface 
which makes it highly absorbent and 
especially suitable for towels, which 
have been woven from the same drafts 
for centuries. 

Although huckaback maintains its 
reputation through its utilitarian 
value, there has also been some at- 
tempt to weave it in designs or pat- 
terns. The Scandinavians have drafts 
of this sort, and an old German manu- 
script (1786) contains an irregular 8- 
harness draft for weaving in designs. 
So old and so widely scattered are the 
available sources that the origin of 
the weave is lost. Perhaps this fact 
accounts for the many drafts for the 
same ordinary huck. 

Weavers of old, even as weavers 
today, analyzed fabrics and produced 
their own drafts, many of which sur 
vive. Mathematically, twelve separate 
arrangements are possible in a simple 
4-harness draft. Any one of these 
twelve might have been used to pro- 
duce a specific sample. Many weavers 
today use the form 12121—43434, 
which we shall, for our purpose, con- 
sider standard, because of its balance, 
its symmetry, and its normal 13-24 
tabby. On a loom threaded to this 
draft we may use treadlings and tie- 
ups recommended for any of the other 
eleven forms by simply interchanging 
harness numbers. No need to rethread 
the loom. 

The draft 23232-14141 is of interest 
because it initiates the multi-harness 
progressive form, which may be ex- 
tended to any number of harnesses 
and developed in straight twill, point 
twill, or irregular forms. This draft 
gives us three lace blocks instead of 
the two possible when eight harnesses 
are set up as two fours. 

Huckaback is woven in units of 
three sizes: 6 x 6, 10 x 10, and 14x 14, 
having respectively 6, 10 and 14 warp 
threads per unit, to be woven with 
the same number of weft shots. All 
three sizes may be combined in one 
piece, but for the lace described here 
we shall confine ourselves to the 
10 x 10 units. 

Since the structure of the lace is a 
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development of the normal 4-harness 
weave, we shall begin with an analysis 
of a single unit of ten threads. Fig. | 
shows a complete unit, consisting of 
two half-units, or spots. It requires 
two half-units to produce the char- 
acteristic oval, which, together with 
the floats, identifies the weave. We 
see how the same tabby occurs be- 
fore, between, and after the two floats 
of a pair. Then the tabby changes and 
the same thing occurs with respect 
to the other pair, all within one com- 
plete unit. This is the characteristic 
alternating system of huck, which 
continues throughout the weaving 
formula: 

A — pattern — A — pattern — A 

B — pattern — B — pattern — B 

Fig. 2 shows a complete lace unit, 
consisting again of two _half-units, 
each indicated by two (vertical) warp 
floats, which occur because the warp 
at this point is not tied down by tab- 
by. It is the merging of the huck unit 
with these floating warp threads that 


produces the lace openings when the 
warp is drawn apart by the tensions 
in the fabric. No lace is possible with- 
out the position, side by side, of warp 
and weft floats. Each lace spot ap- 
pears exactly where the small tabby 
oval was lost. Comparison of the two 
figures will show the exact relation 
between huck and lace. 

Complete tie-up and treadling are 
shown on the chart illustrated. Any 
plain weave areas are threaded 
141414, and produce tabby no matter 
what huck figure is woven. Because 
of unequal weighting of the harnesses, 
and the necessity for treadling three 
against two, we find a jack loom bet- 
ter for huck projects. The lace in Fig. 
2 may, however, be woven on a coun- 
terbalanced loom, since only two 
harnesses function at any one time. 

An analytical study of some of the 
designs on the sampler will prove 
helpful here. The pattern diagrams 
have been arranged to provide a step 
by step assembling of the elements 
which comprise the treadling and tie 
up, so that with this help weavers 
should be able to make and weave 
their own patterns. 

The sampler was woven on a 40/2 
linen warp, 30 per inch, threaded to 
a point twill profile as shown in Fig. 
3. The weft is 40/2 or 18 single linen. 
Harnesses 1 and 2 do not appear on 
the profile because they are tabby 
harnesses, used only as helpers in pro- 
ducing pattern. Any plain areas, such 
as borders, are threaded 1212, etc., 
and always weave as tabby. Each of 
the pattern numbers, 3 to 8, repre- 
sents five threads, or a_half-unit, 
threaded into the heddles as shown. 
The progressive system here used 
gives us three lace blocks, one on 
harnesses 3 and 4, a second on 5 and 
6, and a third on 7 and 8. 

Each spot (half-unit) is to be woven 
with five weft shots, following the 
alternating system already described. 
(T -P-T -P- T). The system re- 
quires that pattern shots be intro- 
duced alternately by harness 1 and 
harness 2, as appears in the treadlings. 
One of these must appear in each pat- 
tern shot, and the other in the tabby 
to be used with that pattern shot. 
The two never appear together on 
the same horizontal line. 
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This procedure continues through- 
out the weaving. If it becomes neces- 
sary, On occasion, to repeat a half- 
unit, the alternating system requires 
that one opposite tabby be used be- 
tween the half-units to separate them 
—three tabbies instead of two. Such 


a situation does not occur in this 
study. 
For making designs, use cross-sec- 


tion paper, 5 or 6 squares to the inch. 
There are few limitations: (1) Keep 
to the diagonal, to avoid disrupting 
the alternating system; (2) Remain 
within the limits of a pattern repeat 
(3 to 3 or 8 to 8). It is possible to car- 
ty the design beyond the accepted 
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limit to make a continuous pattern 
instead of a motif, but here we real- 
ize that all sections must be identical. 
Some very elaborate borders may be 
designed in this manner but the tie- 
ups require more treadles than many 
looms have. If we are able to make 
quick changes during the weaving we 
may weave some fine laces. 

The pattern diagrams are mere 
skeleton draw-downs with all non- 
essentials eliminated. The profile is 
compressed to a single line above the 
diagrams, the numbers representing 
harnesses. Pattern shots only are 
shown. One spot (horizontal or weft 
float) represents a half-unit of five 


spots on the pattern harnesses. 

The charts show which harnesses 
are used in each shot, and why. They 
furnish, all information necessary for 
treadling and tie-up. 

Diagram I shows a huck diamond 
on tabby background, centered first 
on harness 8, then on harness 3. Only 
half of each diamond is shown. 
Treadle to the center; then reverse to 
the beginning. Figures may be woven 
in any size within the limits of the 
profile. The first is a 25-spot diamond, 
since it includes 25 huck spots. 
Others may be woven with 16, 9 or 4 
spots, simply by reversing before we 
reach the center of this diagram. 

Diagram II shows a lace diamond 
on tabby background. This includes 
all the huck spots of the previous 
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grounds may be varied as preferred, 
tabby, huck, or lace. We have only to 
fill in the proper symbols and to an- 
alyze for treadling and tie-up. 

The last step is a line by line an- 
alysis of the diagrams, through which 
we get the treadling and tie-up. Line 
numbers appear at the left. 

A huck spot is a horizontal float 
(—); a lace spot a zero (0). An under- 
lined number in the diagram, desig- 
nating a floating warp thread, is indi- 
cated in the text by an asterisk. 
In lace units all warp threads on pat- 
tern harnesses must float; that is, they 
must not be tied down with tabby. 
Each vertical column represents five 
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shots themselves are based on tabby. 

Each pattern shot is essentially a 
tabby, augmented or diminished by 
pattern elements on the diagram. 
Proof of this statement lies in the fact 
that all pattern shots do tabby in all 
plain areas—borders, ovals, and back- 
grounds. 

Line 1: The diagram shows a huck 
spot in column 8, threaded 18181. 
Consequently the pattern element is 
1....8. We combine this with tab- 
by 1-3-5-7, which does not conflict 
with pattern §; also, auxiliary threads 
on harness | are compatible. Com- 
plete shot: 1-3578. 

Line 5: Huck spots on 4, 6, and 8. 


rising shed tie-up. Turn this column 
counterclockwise through 90° to find 
the rising shed (Structo) tie-up. We 
always use rising shed to weave huck 
lace, because it is much less cumber- 
some. 

We find, first, blank spaces 246, 
which appear on treadle | in the tie- 
up. Line 2 shows blank spaces 1-3-5, 
which appear on treadle 2. The others 
appear in the order in which they are 
woven. These treadles may be rear- 
ranged to suit the convenience of the 
individual weaver. Tie-ups are ar- 
ranged in two sections, as we might 
wish to use them independently. The 
same holds for the repetition of trea- 
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warp ends, only two of which are 
pattern threads. These are on harness- 
es 3 to 8. Each horizontal space repre- 
sents 5 weft shots, only two of which 
are on pattern sheds. The other three 
are tabby. Consequently three-fifths 
of this weave is tabby. The pattern 
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IV. Lace figures on a huck background. 
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Progressive draft. 


Here tabby 1-3-5-7 is again compati- 
ble, since it does not conflict with 4, 
6, and 8. Complete pattern shot: 
1-345678. 

Line 11: Huck spot on 7, threaded 
27272. Pattern element 2... . 7. 
Compatible tabby 24-6-*8, which 
does not conflict with 7. However, 8 
must float, since it is a pattern thread 
in a lace unit. We do not include it in 
our tabby. Complete pattern shot: 
2-467. 

Line 14: Huck spots on 4, 6, and 
8; pattern element 1-468. Compatible 
tabby 1-3-*5-*7. But 5 and 7 are in 
lace units and must float. Omit from 
tabby. Complete pattern shot: 1-3468. 

Diagrams III and IV alike have 
huck spots covering the entire sur- 
face; so the pattern elements will be 
always the same, alternating now be- 
tween 2357 and 1468. Since we now 
have more lace units we have more 
floating warp threads appearing in 
the compatible tabbies. The princi- 
ples are the same. In Line 26, pat- 
tern element is 1-4-6-8; compatible 
tabby 1-3-*5-*7. Since 5 and 7 float, 
the complete pattern shot is 1-3468. 

Lines 29 and 30: Huck spots only 
throughout; complete shots cover the 
fabric with huck spots. We may 
weave a huck towel from this tie-up. 

The tie-up. The column of com 
plete pattern shots employs falling 
shed. The blank spaces here give us 
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(Continued on page 50) 
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Starting with the theme Sunsets Over 
the Bay, 20 Northern California 
weavers guilds branched off in nearly 
as many directions to come up with a 
variety of colorful displays at the ninth 
annual Northern California Hand- 
weavers Conference, held April 29-30 
at Contra Costa College, San Pablo, 
California. 

Color, indeed, was the feature the 
jury agreed was outstanding at the con- 
ference, and weavers proved they 
weren't afraid of it as they displayed 
fabrics in the most brilliant oranges, 
shocking pinks, bright blues and clear 
greens. The jury showed a similar lack 
of hesitance in awarding the coveted 
blue ribbons for vibrant fabrics of solid 
or unusual combinations of color. 

To all intents and purposes a one- 
day session (open Sunday to the pub- 
lic at no charge), the conference fea- 
tured on Saturday a fashivn show nar- 
rated by Beatrice Bernardi of Sausalito, 
and an afternoon panel discussion of 
prize winning fabrics and previously 
submitted questions. It was attended by 
approximately 600 weavers and guests. 
Both days guild exhibits were on view, 
with hostesses on hand to answer ques- 
tions, and a number of demonstrations 
—from Navajo rug weaving to chair 
caning—were in operation. 

In discussing the weaving exhibited, 
panelist Nancy Kenealy, San Francis- 
co, who represented the jury, praised 
its overall high standards of craftsman- 
ship. 

She and fellow panelists, led by Russ 
Brown of Carmel, considered a number 
of the usual questions that puzzle those 
engaged in weaving for pleasure or 
profit. “Why weave at all?” was the 
leading query and answers ranged from 
“an escape from boredom,” “a balm 
to the ego,” and “for personal satisfac- 
tion, or therapy,” to “as a means of 
following the normal human urge to 
do things with our hands.” All answers, 
however, were neatly summed up in 


Above. Skirt by Claire Pfeiffer, 
showing unusual use of braid with red 
cotton and chenille. Blue ribbon. Be- 
low. Bertha White, Redwood City, 
combined gray chiffon ribbon and lace 
in a tabby weave for a sheer fabric 
designed for a bouffant evening gown. 
Awarded white ribbon. 
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the words of professional weaver Vesta 
Vetter of Walnut Creek, who termed 
weaving a means of achieving “a lift 
of the spirit,” and fulfilling each doer’s 
particular need, whether it be to inflate 
the ego, avoid ennui or gain satisfac- 
tion from creating beauty. 

Following the discussion, conference 
goers were free to resume their inspec- 
tion of guild entries. In all, 47 white 
ribbons for outstanding fabric were 
awarded, and from these the maximum 
allowable number of 12 blue ribbons— 
for the top rating, fabric of distinction 
—were given. Contemporary Hand- 
weavers of California took two of the 
three gold ribbon exhibit awards, for 
(a) most artistic co-ordination of color, 
and (b) for most unusual development 
of theme. 

With a simple interpretation of a 
sunset reflected in San Francisco Bay 
waters and a stylized representation of 
the Golden Gate Bridge, Mission 
Weavers of San Jose won the other 
gold ribbon, for best use of space. 

The Contemporary Handweavers’ 
exhibit, which garnered six white and 
two blue ribbons as well, was based 
on individual interpretation by mem- 
bers of color photographs based on the 
sunset idea. Each weaver took one or 
more pictures and wove fabric samples 
which attempted to capture the feeling 
of the picture without actually repro- 
ducing it. (A similar idea was develop- 
ed on a smaller scale by the same group 
in its De Young Museum show in San 
Francisco -— reviewed by Dorothy 
Bryan in the Winter 1961 issue of 
Handweaver & Craftsman.) 

Most successful blue ribbon winners 
in the eyes of the jury were Catherine 
Gates of San Francisco and Elva Ullrey 
of Stockton, both members of the Con- 
temporary Handweavers. The former 
won her award with a piece of fabric 
using wool, loop mohair and shaggy 
mohair in reds on a 4-harness twill 
threading. The long strands of mohair 
were brushed upward to give a flaming 
effect. 

Miss Ullrey triumphed with sim- 
plicity and subtle colors, submitting a 
(Continued on page 49) 


Above. Wall hanging by Paul An- 
derson. Dark green ramie warp and 
multi-colored tissue paper and novelty 
rayon weft. Long skips tied by hand 
to produce bow effect. Below. Wool 
cocktail coat material in shocking 
pink, double weave spots, by Dr. Dean 
Adams, San Jose. Awarded blue 
ribbon. 
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JULY 

Craftsman's Fair of the Southern Highlands. Municipal Auditorium, 
Asheville, N. C. July 17-21. 

Michigan League of Handweavers. Waldenwoods, near Hartland, 
Mich. Third annual summer conference. Information: Mrs. Mar- 
garet Jickling, Rte. |, Augusta, Mich. July 14-16. 

New York Crafis 1961. Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica, 
N. Y. Sponsored by York State Craftsmen. Open to all residents 
of New York state. Through Sept. 5. 

Bellevue Arts and Crafts Fair. Bellevue, Wash. |5th annual exhibit 
and sale. July 28-30. 

Fourth Guilford Craft Fair. The Green, Guilford, Conn. Society of 
Connecticut Craftsmen will participate. July 20-22. 

Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen's Fair. State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. July 26-29. 

Cape Ann Festival of the Arts. Gloucester, Mass. Open to artists 
and craftsmen who reside or summer on Cape Ann. July 23-Aug. 12. 

26th Annual Festival of Arts & Pageant of the Masters. Laguna Beach, 
Calif. Includes crafts. July 15-Aug. 13. 

Sixth Art and Craft Exhibition. Kenneth Taylor Galleries, Straight 
Wharf, Nantucket, Mass. Through Sept. 10. 

Cooperstown Art Association. Village Library Building, Cooperstown, 
N. Y. 26th annual art exhibition. Crafts included. July 29-Aug. 24. 

Ohio Craftsmen Exhibition. Massillon, Ohio, Museum. Summer Show. 

Museum of Contemporary Crafts. New York. Artist-Craftsmen of 
Western Europe. Contemporary crafts. Through Sept. 10. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York. Costumes from Age of Louis 
XV to Age of Worth. Recent acquisition for the Costume Institute. 
Through summer. 

Seattle, Wash., Art Museum. Metal craft and jewelry, ceramics, textiles 
and glass from Museum collections. Four exhibits of crafts honoring 
American Craftsmen Council Convention on display as gallery space 
becomes available. Through Sept. 2. 

Museum of Primitive Art. New York. Traditional Arts of Africa's New 
Nations. Through Sept. 10. 

Wood and Fabrics. Brookfield, Conn., Craft Center. 2 P.M. to 5 P.M. 
Through July 29. 

Swanson's Mountain View Lodge. Troy, Mont. Portland, Ore., Hand- 
weavers Traveling Exhibit sponsored by Cabinet View Heandweavers 
of western Montana. Through July. 

Toronto Spinners & Weavers Exhibition. Roya! Ontario Museum, 
Toronto, Canada. Through Sept. 

Handicrafts Show. Hebron, N. S., Canada. July 19-20. 

California Craftsmen Exhibition. Oakiand, Calif., Art Museum. Through 
Aug. 6. 

Morris and Company Exhibition. Cartwright Hall, Bradford, England. 
Commemorative centenary exhibition of the works of William 
Morris, July 29-Aug. 26. 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits. Silks of the Victorian Era, 
Scalamandre Museum of Textiles, New York; Neo-Classic Textiles of 
the Louis XVI period, Ball State Teachers College Art Galiery, 
Muncie, Ind.; Symbol of the Rose in Textile Design, Sanford 
Museum, Cherokee, lowa. 

Fibers, Tools and Weaves.* Ft. Worth, Texas, Art Center. Through 
Aug. 30. 

Gresk Costumes and Embroideries.* Museum of International Folk 
Art, Santa Fe, N. M. Through Sept. 30. 

Shaker Craftsmanship.* Dorothy Yepez Galleries, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
Through Aug. 15. 

Vermont C-afts, Stowe. July 27-29. 


AUGUST 


Craftsmen's Fair of League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts. 


Dartmouth Cuoliege, Hanover, N. H. Aug. 1-5. 

York Stat2 Craft Fair. Harpur College, Binghamton, N. Y. Aug. 15-19. 

Virginia Highlands Festival. Abingdon, Va. Aug. |-15. 

Society of Connecticut Craftsmen Fair. Sharon, Conn., Creative Arts 
Foundation. Aug. 24-26. 

Northport Art & Craft Fair. Northport, L. |.. N. Y. Sponsored by 
Artists’ and Craftsmen's Showcase with cooperation of Chamber of 
Commerce and Village Board. Aug. 12-13. 

Fourth National Conference of American Craftsmen. Seattle campus 
of University of Washington. Theme: Creative Research in the 
Crafts. Aug. 26-29. 

Cracker Barrel Bazaar. Newbury, Vt. Aug. 2-4. 

Dutch Jubilee. Intercourse, Pa. Aug. | 1-13. 

Central Canada Exhibition. Ottawa, Ont., Canada. Aug. 18-26. 

Canadian National Exhibition. Toronto, Ont., Canada. Aug. |8-Sept. 4. 

Festival of the Arts. Tatamagouche, N. S., Canada. Crafts included. 
Aug. 11-14. 

Pennsylvania Dutch Days. Hershey, Pa. Aug. 23-27. 

Block Island, R. |., Tercentenary. Arts and crafts exhibition. Aug. 6-19. 

Festival of Nations. Red Lodge, Mont. Foods and crafts of several 
nations. Aug. |2-20. 

Waterfront Arts and Crafts Fair. Charlevoix, Mich. Aug. 12. 

Vermont Crafts. Bennington. Aug. 16-18. 
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SEPTEMBER 


Second International Weavers’ Workshop. South Landing Craft 
Centre, Queenston, Ont., Canada. Sponsored by the Niagara 
Weavers’ Guild of Ontario. Registration by Sept. 8. Information: 
Mrs. R. Callan, 543 Third St., Chippawa, Ont., Canada. Sept. 15-16. 

Peasant and Nomad Rugs of Asia. Asia Society, 112 E. 64th St., New 
York. Sept. 22-Nov. 19. 

Invention with Thread Il. Montclair, N. J., Art Museum. Contemporary 
wall hangings and rugs. Sept. 10-24. 

Arkansas Craftsmen Exhibition. Hot Springs, Ark. Sept. 3-29. 

Arts of Thailand. Seattle, Wash., Art Museum. Sept. 9-Oct. 8. 

Fabrics International. Philadelphia, Pa., Museum College of Art, 
Broad & Pine Sts. Sept. 23-Nov. 4. 

Morris and Company Exhibition. Cannon Hall, Barnsley, England. Sept. 
9-Oct. 7. 

Shaker Craftsmanship.* Paul Arts Center, Durham, N. H. Sept. 11-29. 

American Institute of Decorators Exhibition. Art Museum, Denver 
Colo. Sept. 10-Oct. 16. 

Fall Open House. Crait Students League of the YWCA, 840 Eighth 
Ave., New York. 6:30 to 9 P.M. Sept. 19. 

Society of Connecticut Craftsmen Exhibition. Danbury State Fair, Dan- 
bury, Conn. Sept. 30-Oct. 8. 


OCTOBER 


Western Michigan Art Exhibition. Art Gallery, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Weaving included. Work due Sept. 5. Information: L. Macy Schwarz, 
P.O. Box 265, Grand Rapids, Mich. Oct. 8-Nov. 20. 

‘avitational Exhibition. University of Southwestern Louisiana Gallery 
of Fine Arts. Outstanding American designer-weavers. Oct. 5-26. 
Ontario Handweavers and Spinners Conference. Adam Scott Col- 
legiate, Peterborough, Ont., Canada. Speaker: Mrs. Else Regen- 
steiner. Information: Mrs. J. G. Wharry, R.R. 3, Peterborough, Ont., 

Canada. Oct. 13-14. 

Festival of Nations. Casa Loma, Toronto, Canada. Sponsored by 
Canadian Save the Children Fund. Canadian craftsmen invited to 
send articles for sale at Canadian booth. Information: Mrs. N. D. 
Higley, 484 Sutherland Drive, Toronto 17. Oct. 17-19. 

Craftsman's Fair of the Southern Highlands. Gatlinburg, Tenn. Oct. 
24-28. 

44th Annual Cherokee Indian Fair. Cherokee, N. C. Oct. 3-7. 

Arts and Crafts Fall Fair. West Plains, Mo. Oct. 6-7. 

Contemporary Handweaving IV. University of Nebraska Art Galleries 
Lincoln, Neb. Weaving conference sponsored by Handweavers Guild 
of Lincoln with Walter Hausner as featured speaker. Theme: Tex- 
tures, Designing for Hand and Power Looms. Oct. 6-7. Open to 
public Oct. 8-Nov. 5. 

Ozark Arts and Crafts Fair. War Eagle, Ark. Oct. 21-23. 

Homes Tour and Craftsmen's Exhibit. Waterford, Va. Oct. 6-8. 

Morris and Company Exhibition. Cheltenham, England. Oct. 21-Nov. 
18. 

Decoration and Design. Seventh Regiment Armory, Park Ave. and 64 
St., New York. Sponsored by New York Chapter, American Institute 
of Interior Designers, the Resources Council A.I.D. and the New 
York Herald Tribune. Room settings and home furnishings. Forecast 
for 1962. Oct. 6-15. 

Draft and Shuttle Guild Exhibition. Nassau County Home Extension 
Center, Mineoia, L. I., N. Y. | to 9 p.m. Oct. 13. 

Fall Exhibit, Riverside Church, New York. Work of students in arts 
and crafts courses. 12:30 to 10 P.M., Oct. |. 12:30 to 6 P.M., Oct. 2. 

Design for Beauty and Use. Avery Architectural Library, Columbia 
University, New York. Centennial exhibition commemorating the 
founding of Morris and Company 1861-1940. Sponsored by The Wil- 
liam Morris Society, American Branch. Through Oct. and Nov. 

Kansas Designer Craftsman Show. Union Building, University of Kansas 
Lawrence. Eligible: anyone who lives or has lived 6 months in 
Kansas, also resident of Kansas City, Missouri. Mediums: ceramics, 
silversmithing, sculpture, weaving, jewelry, textiles, furniture, enamel- 
ing, stained glass, mosaics. Entry cards and fee due Oct. 13. Work 
due: Oct. 16, 17, 18. Information: Miss Marjorie Whitney, Chair- 
man, Dept. of Design, University of Kansas, Lawrence. Oct. 29-Nov. 
26. 

Society of Connecticut Craftsman. Annual Craft Fair, Centinel Hill 
Hall, G. Fox & Co., Hartford, Conn. Oct. 17-21. 


NOVEMBER 
Fabrics International. Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 29? W. 53 St. 
New York. Nov. 18-Jan. 15. 
38th Annual Women's International Exposition. 7!st Regiment Armory 
Park Ave. at 34 St., New York. Information: Vivian Miller, Chairman 
Weaving Section, Women's International Exposition, 250 West 57 
St., New York 19. Nov. 6-12. 


* Circulated by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 
Service. 


T Circulated by the American Federation of Arts. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Tapestries account for most of the textiles in the ex- 
hibition of the work of Western European Artist-Craftsmen 
which will be on view through September 10 at the Muse- 
um of Contemporary Crafts, 29 West 53 Street, New York. 
The exhibition was organized in collaboration with the 
American Federation of Arts which will circuit it to Amer- 
ican museums. Representatives of European governments 
were interested through cooperation of the Bureau of 
International Cultural Affairs of the U.S. Department of 
State. 


Of special interest to weavers are the vestments from 





Vestment, silk and wool, Sister M. 


Augustina Flueler, 
outstanding weaver in liturgical field, Switzerland. 


Switzerland. Red Mass by Sister M. Augustina Flueler is 
woven of silk and wool, in rich red, with a design in dark 
blue, green and black. Erna Schillig’s vestment, Pluviale, 
is handwoven of silk, in rich tones of red, purple and dark 
blue. From Switzerland also come casement material and 
upholstery from Gunda Stadler Stolzl and tapestry from 
Silvia Valentin. 

Casements and upholstery also come from Leo and 
Grete Wollner of Vienna. Among tapestries are two de- 
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Tapestry, Thyra Hamann-Hartmann, West Germany. 


signed by Mary Dambiermont of Brussels, woven by 
Manufacture Royale de Tapisseries d’Art, Gaspard De Wit, 
and Manufacture Royale de Tapisseries Braquenie; two 
modern Aubussons; and others from Italy, The Netherlands 
and West Germany. 

The exhibition includes 300 objects representing a wide 
variety of crafts. Selections were made by Robert A. 
Lauer, associate director of the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts, during an extended tour of Western Europe last 
summer. 

Of the contemporary work, Mr. Lauer said that it is 
still possible to detect the character of each national cul- 
ture and taste. It is reassuring that a monotonous inter- 
national style has thus far been avoided in the handcrafts. 

While the Museum’s first responsibility is to show the 
work of American craftsmen, according to David R. Camp- 
bell, president, it is believed that this present exhibition is 
most timely and important to the crafts movement every- 
where. While the United States is familiar with the work 





! ‘ _d . 7. . . anal 
Gold upholstery, Gunda Stadler Stolzl, Switzerland. 


done in Scandinavian countries and the impact of this 
work on American crafts and industrial design, it is im- 
portant also to consider the contributions of the Western 
European countries, 





Contemporary Handweaving IV, the exhibition spon- 
sored by the Lincoln, Nebraska, Handweavers’ Guild and 
the University of Nebraska Art Galleries will be an invita- 
tion show this year, opening at the Galleries October 8 and 
continuing through November 5. Norman Geske, director 
of the Galleries, announced that the work of the following 
will be shown: Lili Blumenau, New York; Ella Bolster, 
Arlington, Virginia; Evelyn De Graw, 
Mildred Fischer, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
York; Jack Lenor Larsen, 


Lawrence, Kansas; 
Walter Hausner, New 
New York; Jerry MacDonald, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Alice Parrott, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico; Marianne Strengell, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan; 
and Lenore New York. 

A conference sponsored by the Lincoln Guild will be 
held on October 6 and 7 with Walter Hausner as the 
speaker. His subjects will be textured weaving and design- 
ing for hand and power looms. Mr. Hausner, a frequent 
contributor to Handweaver & Craftsman, is a designer and 
handweaver on the staff of Cohn Hall Marx division of 
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100% VIRGIN WOOL YARNS 


15 heather colors 3,600 yards per pound 


GRAYS BROWNS BLUES GREENS 
Mist Fawn Bl. Heather Aqua 
Light Tan Purple Gr. Heather 
Dark Dr. Br. Navy Mix Stone Green 


Also available: white, rose and rust. 


For beautiful suiting fabrics with a truly rich finish we invite 
you to use our fine long staple wool yarns. 


Contin Yarns 


P.O. Box 4119 Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Victor 8-8885 


TABLE & FLOOR LOOMS 


Hand & foot operated 
Special builds for the handicapped 





Accessories of all kinds 


Write for catalogue 


KESSENICH LOOMS 


“The loom that has become a living part of the home” 


7463 Harwood Avenue Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin 





FOR 20 YEARS 


@ We have been buying surplus yarns from 
over-stocked mills—bankrupt plants—mills in liquidation. 


@ Naturally we buy these yarns way under market 
prices. We pass these savings on to you handweavers. 


Send 25c for Samples 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 36 
Cumberland, Rhode Island 





United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc., New York. Mem- 
bers of the conference will have a preview of the exhibition 
October 7. 


The change to an invitational show had to be made this 
year because of conditions arising out of the construction 
of a new building on the campus which required adjust- 
ments by the Art Galleries, Mr. Geske said. It is expected 
that the next biennial in 1963 will be open to all weavers 
in the United States, with work subject to jury, as in 1959. 
The first two exhibitions were limited to weavers in certain 
states, with work subject to jury, and were so successful that 
the decision was made in 1959 to open the exhibition to 
weavers in every state. 
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Tapesiry, Woman and Bird, black on tan background, 
50” x 45”, Gerda Beckers, The Netherlands. 


Sone a 
Flossa rug. Mrs. John C. Bailar, Jr., purchase prize from 
second biennial Mississippi River Craft Show. 


Mrs. John C. Bailar, Jr., Urbana, Illinois, was awarded 
the $100 purchase prize in the textile classification in the 
second biennial Mississippi River Craft Show at the Brooks 
Memorial Art Gallery, Memphis, Tennessee, May 5 through 
May 28. The exhibition was sponsored by the Memphis 
branch of the American Association of University Women. 

Mrs. Bailar’s white flossa rug, Trigonometry Five, has a 
dramatic design in black, blue and purple. She also showed 
two stoles of mohair loop; one in blue and purple and the 
other in brown and black. Mrs. Bailar teaches mathematics 
at the University of Illinois. 

Five entries in textiles received honorable mention: a 
wall hanging with leather appliqued figures on burlap, by 
Sister Paul Marie, OSF, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; rya rug, 
with blues and greens subtly blended, by Emily Wolfson, 
Murray, Kentucky; tapestry, Landscape with Red Sun, 
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First prize textiles, $100, Wichita, Kansas, Art Associa- 
tion’s National Decorative Art and Ceramic Exhibition, 
io Florence Hickman, Dallas, Texas, for a wall hanging, 
“Beyond the Horizon,” 


hand-dyed rayons. 


modern design, by Henry Easterwood, Memphis; two 
hangings, one of jute with spaced weft and one of bamboo, 
rayon straw and tie-dyed by Dorothy Meredith, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; and a wall hanging in wool, silk, rayon and 
novelty yarns, by Anneliese Steppert, Madison, Wisconsin. 

There were 49 entries in the textile group, including 
stoles, wall hangings, tapestries, rugs, drapery and up- 
holstery fabrics, tablecloths, hand-blocked fabrics, room 
dividers and a prayer shawl (tallith). 

David R. Campbell, president of the American Crafts- 
men’s Council and director of the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts, was the juror. In his opinion the rugs and hangings 
reflected a painter’s approach, and in both design and color 
for the most part were successful. 

Other crafts represented were ceramics, metal, mosaics. 
glass and enamels. Ninety craftsmen were represented, 
coming from 46 cities and towns in the ten states bordering 
the Mississippi River. 

The purpose of the exhibition was to offer craftsmen the 
opportunity to compare their work with that of others from 
the north and south, in an area extending 2,000 miles 
through the heart of the country; to supply educational 
exhibits for the local craftsmen and the community; and to 
demonstrate by action in the community the objectives of 
the American Association of University Women. 





Fabrics International, an exhibition organized jointly 
by the Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Museum College of Art 


and the American Craftsmen’s Council, will open at the 
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100% WOOL 
& 
WORSTED 
YARNS 


QUALITY imrorre 
& 
COLORS 


If particular in the selection of quality and color 
in your work, your choice will be: 


PATERNA PERSIAN YARN 
PATERNA CREWEL YARN 
PATERNA TAPESTRY YARN 
PATERNA KNITTING YARN 
PAT-RUG YARN 

SMYRNA YARN 


Carried in stock approximately 500 colors, with more than 
5 to 7 shade variations to cosh color. 





No matter what stitch, what pattern, what weave or what 
kind of work you do—there is a PATERNA YARN that 
will do it better. 


If not available at your local dealers write: 


PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 


312 East 95th Street New York 28 


Samples on request 











BATIK SUPPLIES 


TJANTINGS — 3 Sizes — $2.95 each 
$8.50 — set of 3 





BATIK FORMULA WAX — $1.25 lb. 
DYES AND FRAMES 


SEND FOR INFORMATION 


CRAFTOOLS, INC. 


Dept. HW 398 Broadway 
New York 13, N. Y. 


CONDON’S WOOLEN MILLS 


We have a wide range of weaving yarns made from 
100% pure virgin wool in different colours and 
sizes, suitable for Blankets, Rugs and Upholstery. 











Write for free samples and prices. 


Ali orders given prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CONDON & SONS 
P. O. Box 129 


Charlottetown, P. E. Island, Canada 


65 Queen Street 
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ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


1961 
SUMMER 


WORKSHOPS 
SCHOOL FOR 
AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 

JULY 6-AUGUST 16 


CLASSES FOR THE BEGINNER AND ADVANCED 
STUDENT: SIX HOURS OF UNDERGRADUATE OR 
GRADUATE CREDIT FOR THE TEACHER; M.F.A. 
DEGREE PROGRAM; SPECIAL CREDIT COURSES; 
SUPERIOR FACILITIES; DISTINGUISHED 
FACULTY. 


CERAMICS e TEXTILES « WOODWORKING 
METALCRAFTS e« JEWELRY « DESIGN 
DRAWING e PAINTING 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 
DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSION 

65 PLYMOUTH AVE. SOUTH 
ROCHESTER 8, NEW YORK 





26” 4-HARNESS COMPACT RIGID LOOM $165.00 


Freight prepaid in Continental U.S. (no exports) 
#15 reed S.S.; 600 large eye heddies; plain beam. Prompt shipment. 
This model in production five years. Also available 32°-40’-46”. 


GILMORE LOOMS 


1032 North Broadway Avenue Stockton 5, California 


COUNTRYSIDE 


Guide to Quality 


LOOMS Leclerc > Macomber Ad-A-Harness 
Newcomb, Fly shuttle and treadle 

YARNS GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS linen & wools 
Swedish Rug Yarns e Canadian Homespuns 
LILY cottons, wools, linens e Bernat Fabri 

Fabric Finishing Sylmer & Scotch Gard 


: Helen and Earle S'lason- 
The dia ounleyside 
JANOWEAVERS 
HE 2-3449 MISSION, KANSAS 








BOX 125 





Museum College September 23, continuing through No- 
vember 4, It will be seen at the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts in New York November 18 through January 15, 
and then circulated to major American museums by the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

The exhibition will include approximately 200 fabrics 
which are contemporary in the sense of current production 
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Two award winning pieces from the annual exhibition 
of the St. Louis, Missouri, Weavers Guild. Above. Yard- 
age by Florence Dancker. Lavender warp, imported wool 
with rayon stripe, blue weft. Below. Knee warmer by Lil- 
lian Wessell. Loop technique done on a dowel. Wool with 
cotton warp. Work shown at City Art Museum. 


deriving from a live tradition, according to Jack Lenor 
Larsen, director of the exhibition. The advisory committee 
includes E. M. Benson, dean of the Philadelphia Museum 
College of Art; David R. Campbell, president, American 
Craftsmen’s Council, New York; Cora Carlisle, editor, 
American Fabrics, New York; Grete Daniel, associate 
curator of design, Museum of Modern Art, New York; 
Astrid Sampe, A. B. Nordiska Konpaniet, Stockholm; 
james Thompson, designer, president, Thai Silk Co., Bang- 
kok; and Elizabeth Bayley Willis, textile research, Seattle. 
Final selection of the fabrics will be made by Mr. Larsen. 

It is tentatively planned to include three groups of fab- 
rics: 1, those of American and international designers 
whose work is forward-looking and representative of the 
best of our time; 2, fabrics with traditional techniques and 
qualities overlooked or sacrificed by industrialization; 3, 
probably a smaller group from industry and engineering 
which seem to be breaking new ground and are so out of 
context as not to be even considered as fabrics. 

Fabrics in a variety of techniques will be represented, 
including felting, film, ikat, knitting, knotting, lace, lami- 
nating, plaiting, twining, printing and weaving. 
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Mr. Larsen, designer and head of his own textile firm in 
New York, is director of the fabric design department of 
the Philadelphia Museum College of Art and a trustee of 
the American Craftsmen’s Council. 





Above, Beach towel by Jimmy Oliveros, 17, Charles H. 
Milby High School, Houston, Texas. Medalist in National 
High School Art Association exhibition, sponsored by 
Scholastic Magazines. Woven of chenille, tan weft, white 
warp with heavy aqua and white stripes. Mrs. Mary E. 
Heickman, teacher. 

Below. Novelty material, shown with matching wall 
paper, by Gayle Peterson, 13, Fernwood School, Portland, 
Oregon. Honorable mention. Woven of black and white 
wool, gold cord, gold and black novelty yarn. Imaginative 
use of material. Gwen Jones, teacher. 
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HAMMETT'S TAWIDO 
FOUR-HARNESS TABLE LOOM 


Practical, hand-operated Table Loom, equipped 
with 22" steel reed, reed hook, Tawido shuttles, 
flat shuttles, shed sticks, beam sticks. Supplied 
with twine heddles in place of wire heddles 
for small extra charge. 


also 


FOOT-TREADLE LOOMS 


Loom Parts Accessories 
Materials for hand weaving 
Books of instruction 


Send for our FREE, ILLUSTRATED CATALOG #590 
J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


Educational Materials since 1863 
268 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 





Wide Selection of Assorted 
BAG FRAMES * BAG HANDLES 
& SUNDRY BAG MATERIALS 


For information and catalogue write 
JACMORE COMPANY 
244 Fifth Avenue Dept. H New York 1, N. Y. 








CUSHING'S Perfection DYES 


Heavy-duty household dyes prepared with the needs of the 
handweaver and textile craftsman especially in mind. Choose 
from 94 beautiful shades. Descriptive price list free; complete 


Color Card only 25c. 
W. CUSHING & Co. DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 





ENSFORD® 


RAYON—ACETATE—JUTE 
Unusual Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREE 


THE MARKRAFTERS 


SIMSBURY Box 4-A CONNECTICUT 





CRAFT HORIZONS 


America’s most distinguished magazine covering all handcrafts — 
Weaving, Textile Design, Needlework, Rug Hooking, Ceramics, 
Jewelry, and many others. Six times a year, $6.00. Includes member- 
ship in the AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’'S COUNCIL, the only national 
organization devoted to serving the craftsman and increasing public 
appreciation of the handcrafts in the United States. 


44 West 53rd Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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Weaving awards went to the Southwest in the 16th Na- 
tional Decorative Arts and Ceramic Exhibition, sponsored 
by the Wichita, Kansas, Art Association, and shown in its 
galleries April 15-May 22. Florence Hickman of Dallas, 
Texas, won the $100 first award for a wall hanging, Beyond 
the Horizon, of hand-dyed rayons, The award was given by 
May and Mabel Kemp. Second award of $50, given by the 
Wichita Handweavers’ Guild, went to Gail Tatschl, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, for a flossa rug. (Handweaver & 
Craftsman Winter 1961, p. 42.) 

Thirty-two weavers were represented with work rather 
evenly divided among wall hangings, rugs, and yardage for 
various purposes. The jury selected 319 pieces, representing 
craftsmen from 46 states, from 1,500 submitted. The exhibi- 
tion included ceramics, textiles, jewelry, mosaics, silver- 
smithing, wood and ceramic sculpture, glass and enamels. 

Members of the jury were Harold J. Brennan, director of 
the School for American Craftsmen, Rochester, New York. 
Institute of Technology; Henry Takemoto, ceramist, Los 
Angeles; and Mrs. Gordon C. MacDonald, weaver, Tulsa. 
Oklahoma. 

“The Wichita show has a special character,” Mr. Bren- 
nan said. “It presents the broader, rather than the narrower 
regional, spectrum of such varied interests, trends and ex- 
cellencies as exist in sculpture and the decorative arts in our 
American culture. Such a character calls for a catholic, and 
not a provincial or style centered, evaluation of the achieve- 
ment of our designers, craftsmen and artisans and a great 
deal of sophistication, discernment and objectivity by the 
jury.” 

Textiles showed considerable evidence of experimenta- 
tion with color, materials and techniques, according to Mrs. 
MacDonald. However, she considered that in far too many 
pieces not enough attention had been given to function and 
execution. The selections were good examples of the varied 
approaches to decorative, functional textiles and in some 
areas were exceptionally interesting. 





Weavers planning to enter work in the Women’s Inter- 
national Exposition to be held in New York November 6-12 
should notify the chairman before October 1 which cate- 
gories of the ten included they plan to enter. Each exhibitor 
is entitled to one entry in not more than three categories. 
All out of town entries are due in New York between Oc- 
tober 14 and 19. For information regarding conditions 
write to Miss Vivian Miller, Chairman, Handweaving Sec- 
tion, Women’s International Exposition, 250 West 57 
Street, New York 19, New York. 





Twenty-seven members of the St. Louis, Missouri, 
Weavers Guild were represented in the exhibition at the 
City Art Museum last March. A wide variety of articles was 
shown, including many for personal and household use. 
One wall displayed nicely mounted samples of crackle 
weave and another an interesting set of Christmas runners. 
The installation was done by Fred Dreher, an artist, and 
displayed the articles to the best advantage. 

Award winners were: Miss Edith Varney, tapestry; Mrs. 
Lura Jim Bogdanor, Ajter Five dress fabric (illustrated 
elsewhere in this issue) ; Mrs. Libbie Crawford, upholstery; 
Mrs. Florence Drucker, clothing fabric; Mrs. Jeanette 
Roeder, wall hanging; and Mrs. Lillian Wessel, kn-e 
warmer. 
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Two medalists, National High School Art Exhibition. 
Above. Stole, white wool and looped mohair by Kathleen 
Severs, 14, Kingswood School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
Mrs. Lillian Holm, teacher. Below. Screen, Carol Lee 
Pesznecker, 16, John Marshall High School, Portland, Oreg. 


James Schuld, teacher. Bamboo, rope and twine. 


Since Philadelphia sponsored the Festival of Italy this 
year, part of the observance of the 100th anniversary of 
Italian unification, the Philadelphia Guild of Handweavers 
chose Italian arts and architecture as the theme both for its 
educational program and its annual exhibition, held at the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum in May. The plan for 
the exhibition later was expanded to include both textiles 
with designs based on Italian sources and independent de- 
signs, resulting in a show with striking variety. Since there 
} 


were four classifications in each group and awards weve 


(Continued on page 40) 
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OW one of America’s outstanding weavers 
shares her professional know-how... 


Ae 
STEP-BY-STEP INSTRUCTIONS THE 

Let an expert help you discover new joys Ar o 
in weaving... how easy, economical, truly 
creative weaving can be when you achieve 
command over the basic techniques. Drawing 
on her years of practical experience as an 
accomplished designer, handweaver, teacher, 
and lecturer, Harriet Tidball gives you tested, 
easy-to-follow directions ... side-by-side with 
hundreds of show-how drafts, drawings, 
and photographs. 


























show-how | a 
illustrations “in 


Whether you weave for the pleasure of 
creating beautiful fabrics that express your 
originality ...or take pride in making useful 
items... for relaxation... or profit... you will 
find all the information you need in a new one- x - 
volume guide to successful handweaving. 


THE WEAVER’S BOOK #i*) 
FUNDAMENTALS OF HANDWEAVING By Harriet Tidball WMI IS 
fp 
Po ene me METHODS 
PLUS FOR. 
10 DAYS 
WITH 
NO COST 


® drafts and clear instructions for these struc- 


tural weaves: plain, twill, overshot, double 





PROFESSIONAL SECRETS 
REVEALED IN TEXT 
AND PICTURES 


® 17 check points for selecting the loom that’s 
right for you (pages 6-9) 

® a simple formula that shows you how much 
yarn you'll need...in advance (page 15) 

® facts you should know for purchasing yarns weave, crackle, summer-and-winter, shadow 
that give the best results (pages 11-15) weave, Atwater-Bronson lace, and many others 

© how to determine the correct warp sett for a © simple directions for such controlled weaves 
particular yarn (pages 17-20) as Dukagang, bouquet lace, and pick-up leno 

© 28 principles of good design to help you de- © a complete index for quick reference 


velop your own handwoven patterns (pages 
22.24) > “ me’ WRITTEN BY AN AUTHORITY 
@ how to prepare a draft on paper to personalize Harriet Tidball occupies a rare position among 
your weaving (pages 28-30) American weavers. Director of The Shuttle Craft 
@ 12 easy-to-follow steps for dressing the loom Guild, editor of The Shuttle Craft Guild 
with absolute accuracy (pages 37-42) Bulletin, she has also lectured extensively 
® how to master the details of tie-up...treadle to weaver’s guilds and classes ... conducted 
sequence—carry out successful sectional warp- seminars and workshops in major cities from 
ing... horizontal reel warping (pages 31-33, coast to coast...and has contributed many arti- 
43-50) cles to arts and crafts publications ... including 
Handweaver & Craftsman. 


@ how to correct typical errors — flawlessly, 
SEND NO MONEY--MAIL COUPON TODAY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Dept. HC-1 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please rush me copies of Harriet Tidball’s The 















OTHER BOOKS TO COMPLETE YOUR WEAVING REFERENCE SHELF: 
THE SHUTTLE-CRAFT BOOK —_ DESIGNING AND DRAFTING 


OF AMERICAN HAND- 
WEAVING 

Revised Edition 

By Mary Meigs Atwater 


“Definitive . . . used and studied by thou- 
sands ...scores of diagrams and photo- 
graphs ...add to the clarity and useful- 
ness of a book which offers indispensable 
information on all phases of handweav- 
ing.” —Profitable Hobbies 

488 drafts, drawings, photographs $7.50 


BYWAYS IN HAND-WEAVING 
By Mary Meigs Atwater 


“The first comprehensive collection of in- 


FOR HANDWEAVERS 


Basic Principles of 
Cloth Construction 


By Berta Frey 

“Step by step instruction in designing and 
drafting the standard fabrics . . . well writ- 
ten and illustrated .. . a valuable addition 
to the literature on handweaving.” — 
Journal of Home Economics ‘ 
282 drafts, photos $6.95 


A HANDWEAVER’S 
WORKBOOK 


By Heather G. Thorpe 


Weaver's Book so that I can try her proven weaving tech- 
niques for 10 days at my own loom, If, at the end of 
that time, I haven’t sharpened my weaving skills in at 
least a dozen new ways and am not enjoying my craft 
more, I may return the book(s) with absolutely no obli- 
gation. Otherwise you may bill me for $5.50 plus a small 
handling charge. 
would also like to examine the following books on 

the same 10-day free trial offer: 

Atwater: The Shuttle-Craft Book of American 

Hand-Weaving @ $7.50 

Atwater: Byways in Hand-Weaving @ $8.50 

Frey: Designing and Drafting for Handweavers 

@ $6.95 

Thorpe: A Handweaver’s Workbook @ $4.50 
- I may return any or all of the above books and owe 
nothing. I understand that if I enclose payment with my 
order I will SAVE the handling charges, and the same 
return privilege applies. 


formation and directions for these fasci- “An excellent book on four-harness weav- Name (Please print) 
nating weaves...Card Weaving, Inkle ing recommended for the beginner... Ad . 

ee sraiding. mre tng ey many detailed cyr> sas =, ~ —_ dress 

other techniques for weaving belts.”—The ings...a glossary an ibliogra- , ‘ 

Shuttle Craft Guild Pulletin phy.” — Hobbies — SUED sins. Phat 

270 drafts, drawings, photos $8.50 7 drawings, drafts $4.50 Signature 
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The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


Since 1862 


manufacturers of all types of 
woolen, worsted, synthetic hand- 
weaving and handknitting yarns. 
We spin, dye and sell direct, passing 
the savings on to you. 


NEW RICHMOND, OHIO 


RAMIE 


16 Sunfast and Washfast Colors in size 16/2 
Also available in 40/2 natural and bleached and in various other sizes. 





Write for free sample sheet. 


Robin & Russ Handweavers 
632 Santa Barbara St. Santa Barbara, California 











University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


29th Annual Session June 19 to September 9 
AN OUTSTANDING HANDICRAFTS PROGRAM 


Including six-weeks Weaving and Ceramics courses. 


July 3-August 12 
Two two-week Weavers’ Workshops. 

July 10-July 22 and July 24-August 5 
Excellent facilities & accommodation. 
OTHER COURSES IN: 

Music, Ballet, Theatre Arts, Painting, Writing, 
Photography, Modern Languages. 


For further particulars write: 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta, Canada 





given in each, it is impossible to list all of them here. 
Thirty-six weavers were represented with 59 pieces. Wall 
hangings, yardage, draperies and casements were the most 
popular entries. There were few towels, table mats, pillows 
and purses. 

The Kathryn Wellman plaque, top award for the “most 
imaginative weaving incorporating free design, color and 
texture,” went to Margaret Burlew for a hanging, “Night,” 
double weave in modified tapestry technique, with a heavy 
white cotton warp and wool weft in black and turquoise. A 
wide black border surrounded her central motif. Mrs. 
Burlew also showed a handsome drapery with a painted 
warp, in spot on a summer-and-winter threading. Warp was 
16/2 natural cotton, set 24 to the inch, and weft 10 lea 
linen slub. Stencil paint was used for the rust squares and 
the design was laid in with copper, gold and rust silk. 

Among blue ribbon winners were Muriel Barnes, wall 
hanging; Yvonne Palmer Bobrowicz, evening skirt; 
Catharine Chapman, casement and blind; Eleanor Chase, 
lace place mat; Ruth Dewecs, coat material; Alice Letch- 
worth, flossa rug and upholstery; Marion Lord, double 
width blanket; Chester Scott, rya rug; and Marjorie 
O’Shaughnessy, card table cover. Angela Olcott’s red ribbon 
coat material presented an interesting embossed effect be- 
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Textiles by members of the Seattle, Wash., Weavers 
Guild, shown at the Frye Art Museum. Above. Coat mate- 
rial by Sylvia Mittendorf, various shades of black, same 
weight, 30 to the inch, tabby. Hairlines in gray rayon. 

Below. Material for poncho by Jean Wilson. Weft, un- 
spun wool from her own sheep. Dyes, shades of green from 
nettles, Medium wool warp set loosely for fluffy effect. 


cause of uneven sley. Wool yarns in teal, green, gray and 
brown, shuttled in sequence, produced outlined squares. 
Threading was twill. Anita Cleeland’s silk yardage, received 
too late for judging, had stripes shaded from black to al- 
most white by varying composition of shuttle thread. Warp 
was 3-ply white dupioni and weft the same weight silk but 
trebled. 

This was an unusually colorful show, with pieces in 
natural tones providing effective contrast. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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New MASON WARPER and SECTION BEAMER 


for WEAVERS 


3 New Models with 50% Wore Yarn Space 


Many Improvements Heavier Construction 
Sizes adjustable: 12 to 18 yds. 3 to 36 yds. 4 to 48 yds. 


WINDS ANY NUMBER OF ENDS FROM A 
SINGLE CONE OF YARN 


Simply clamp on edge of table and turn a crank. 


Actual winding time for 18 yds 40 ends is four minutes and it is then 
ready to wind directly on present warp beam or spool sections. 





Winds sectional warp beam or any make of spool sections with any i 
kind of yarn, including mixed colors for tweeds. << done candi nana —" 
Winds every strand of EQUAL length, TENSIONED and PARALLEL Removable warp beam shown with 18 and 48 yard spool 
without CROSSES. en 





Keeps lease automatically without handling of yarn. 


Warper section only, includes counter to record number of ends, 


lease keeper and adjustable brake band to control tension while 
beaming. 


Beamer section includes stainless steel expansion comb adjustable 
from 12 to 28 dents, spool holder ond presser foot to wind spools 
hard and smooth. 


Warper section sold separately. Beamer section may be purchased 
later, if required to wind spools. 


New two inch aluminum alloy warp beam with band letoff will take 
18 yd or 48 yd spools to form two inch sections on warp beam. 


Any one can install this beam in their present loom and wind any 
make of spool on beamer section. 


Write for detailed information. 





Aluminum beam with band letoff and fittings $25.00 

18 yd Warper Reel diam. 20 in. 68.00 7 Ibs. 
36yd Warper Reel diam. 39!/2 in. 78.00 10 Ibs. 
48 yd Warper Reel diam. 52/2 in. 88.00 12 Ibs. 
Beamer for all sizes with (improved comb) 25.00 3 Ibs. 
Extra 234 inch Expansion Comb (improved type) 12.00 

18 yd welded 20 ga. Spools 1.00 ea. 

48 yd welded 20 ga. Spools 1.50 ea. 


Patents pending Winding ree! trom single cone of yarn 


A New, Smaller 
LOW COST 
Warp Beam and Spools 


| have available another New, Smaller 
end LOWER COST warp beam, with 
two-inch section 3!/2-inch spools, holding 
18 yards for table and floor looms up to 
24-inch weaving space — it is made to 
fit any loom. 


The beam is white oak 1% inches in 
diameter with band letoff of the same 
construction as the large beam shown in 
circular. Beam is complete with letoff 
and screws for mounting. $15.00 


18-yard spools for beam 75 ea 


When ordering give exact measurement 
as shown under large beam, 





Warper and Beamer winding 2 inch spool section from reel 





Manufactured by WILLIAM.C. MASON © Slingerlands, New York 
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NORWOOD 
THE STURDY 
FOLDING FLOOR LOOM 


Rising Shed Jack, 16” to 50” Widths, 


4 to 12 Harnesses, Sectional or Plain Beam. 


Also Weaving Accessories. 


NORWOOD LOOM COMPANY 


Box 272 Baldwin, Michigan 





MARY E. SNYDER 
August 7—6 weeks 2, 3, 5 days a week 
Beginners’ comprehensive Course for students and teachers. 
Take all or part course. Special courses planned. 
Refresher; Advanced; Multiple Harness; Specific Techniques. 
Classes continue Fall and Winter. Write for information. 
264 East Orange Grove Blvd. Pasadena, California 





cecurses for students of weaving and textile 
design . . . ceramics . . . metalsmithing . 
sculpture ... painting . . . graphics . . . design 
- + » graduates in architecture . .. degrees 
offered: B.F.A., M.F.A., M. Arch. . . . send for 
catalogue 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 


500 lone pine rd., bloomfield hills, mich. 
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The wall hanging (above) by Mary Balzer Buskirk of 
Pacific Grove won the $75 weaving prize in the Califor- 
nia Crafts Show at the Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramenio, 
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March 18-April 23. For warp Mrs. Buskirk used linen, 
wool and mohair in white, tan and gray, set ten to the 
inch; weft, natural linen, design laid in with various blue 
wools. Purple jute bound the circles over the whole hang- 
ing, which was done in plain weave. 

Other weavers represented were Anne Blinks, Carmel; 
Edith Garland, San Francisco; Anne Hornby, Palo Alto; 
and Dorothy Piercy, Burlingame. 





Of the 63 pieces selected by jury for the eleventh annual 
exhibition of the Wisconsin Federation of Handweavers, 
seven were given awards and three honorable mentions. 
The exhibition was held in Milwaukee in May. 

Award winners included Agnes Budney, natural linen 
mat and napkin; Janet Pollock, blue and brown wool yard- 
age; Mildred H. Gahrsen, double woven wool hanging; 
Ruth Hughes, twice-woven wool rug; Betty Quist, flossa rug 
in natural wool; Blanche Stevens, Navajo-type tapestry; 
and Ruth Toft. black wool and natural mohair stole. Hon- 
orable mentions were given to Lillian Swawite for two 
wall hangings in black and gold; Mrs. H. Stephenson, 
white hand towel in honeysuckle; and Loraine Kessenich, 
wool wall hanging. 

Eight guilds in the Federation made warp sequences 
and wove samples inspired by the colors in an iris assigned 
to each. The Milwaukee Guild won the plaque and the 
Wauwatosa and La Baye guilds honorable mentions. 

Prize donors included Bruce Publishing Company, Con- 
tessa Yarns, Craft & Hobby Book Service, Handweaver & 
Craftsman, Kessenich Loom Shop and Lily Mills. 





New York Crafts-1961, the first state-wide competitive 
exhibition open to all craftsmen in the state, will be shown 
at the Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica, through 
September 5. It is sponsored by the York State Craftsmen. 

Of the 132 craft items selected by the jury, 41 are tex- 
tiles. Total entries numbered 417. The final selection rep- 
resented the work of craftsmen from 53 cities and towns 
in New York State. 

Textiles won three prizes and two honorable mentions. 
A $250 prize was awarded Dorian Zachai of Rochester for 
a batik; $100 prize to Lili Blumenau of New York City 
for a room divider; $100 prize to Martha Miller, Great 
Neck, for Genesis, temple ark curtain; honorable mentions 
to Helen A. Bosworth of Ithaca for a hanging of linen, 
wool and grasses; and to Lenore Tawney, New York City, 
for Red Celestial, tapestry. 

Textiles surpassed other crafts in quality, it was generally 
agreed by the jury. While there are many wall hangings, 
many excellent yardages are included, both for men’s and 
women’s wear, and for other purposes. One entry of men’s 
suiting attracted particular attention. In dark blue, with 
a small regular pattern, it has a particularly crisp, dry 
surface too often missing in such fabrics. Among stoles, 
an especially noteworthy one is woven in gray and greenish 
stripes on yellow. Rugs were declared to be the least inter- 
esting of the textiles. 

Martha Miller's temple ark curtain is of most unusual 
interest. The bird and fish forms, sun and moon, in her 
design are cut out of thin, colorful plain and printed textiles 
and appliqued on an off white background, with the spaces 
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between the forms cut out. The colors and the light through 
the thin fabrics give a stained glass effect. 

Miss Blumenau’s room divider employs geometric forms 
in purple and other dark tones on a black background of 
open warps. 

Mrs. Bosworth’s small wall hangings show great delicacy 
in design and exquisite colors. For one she combines the 
fine structures of dried leaves with various fine yarns and 
for the other she uses the fluffy heads of plants for the 
design. 

Lenore Tawney’s Red Celestial tapestry has a swirl de- 
sign on open warps of brilliant magenta and fuschia yarns 
combined with white and off white. Yarns are of irregular 
thickness. A second smaller tapestry is woven in gray and 
white. (The catalogue and photographs of this exhibition 
were not available at the time this magazine went to press. ) 

The jury of selection and awards consisted of Hedy 
Backlin, curator of decorative arts, Cooper Union Museum 
for the Arts of Decoration, New York City; Milka Iconom- 
off, senior decorator, A. I. D., Studio of Interior Decora- 
tion for J. L. Hudson and Company, Detroit, Michigan; 
and Theodore S. Jones, adviser to the design division of 
the Institute of Contemporary Art, Boston, Massachusetts. 





The torah curtain designed and woven by Hannalies 


Guggenheim; New Rochelle, New York; shown in the recent 


exhibition of handcrafted ceremonial objects at the Jewish 
Museum in New York, has been purchased for the Abram 
and Frances Kanaf collection of contempo_ ary Jewish cere- 
monial art. The stylized bush is done in shades of green, 
yellow, gold and red against a red background; silk, cotton 
and wool are combined in a beautiful textural effect. 

Belle Quitman and Evelyn Applebaum of Philadelphia 
were represented by two pieces—a talis bag woven of silk, 
wool and metallic in gray and silver with random warp 
threads of red, blue, turquoise and orange, and a ‘torah 
binder of linen, cotton and Lurex. 

Ellen Siegel’s cover for Sabbath bread was woven of 
viscose and acetate rayon in yellow, white and gold with 
symbols in orange. 

The prayer shawl by Ruth Kaleda of Brooklyn, New 
York, was woven of pure silk and metallic, white with a 
blue border and silver threads. 

The torah curtain by Muriel Nezhnie Helfman of Clay- 


ton, Missouri, employed a tapestry weave with mother of 
pearl inserts. 





A centennial exhibition, Designed for Beauty and Use, 
commemorating the founding of Morris and Company, 
1861-1940, sponsored by the William Morris Society, 
American branch, will be shown at the Avery Architectural 
Library, Columbia University, New York through Oc- 
tober and November. Opening date (tentative) is Octo- 
ber 2. 

The exhibition will include examples of wallpaper, 
chintzes, woven fabrics, photographs of the Red House, 
Morris’s first home for which he designed the interior fur- 
nishings, books and pamphlets relating to the firm, among 
them books of designs for textiles, stained glass and other 
work produced by the Morris firm. It had representatives 
in the United States and many Americans were its patrons. 

An exhibition of the works of William Morris and the 
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SILK 
(approx. 4000 yds/Ib) 
and 
SILK AND WOOL MIXTURE 
(approx. 4300 yds/lb) 


Natural and custom dyed colors for Fall 





Please send self-addressed stamped 
envelope for samples and prices 


THE YARN DEPOT, 


545 Sutter Street, Dept. SW-6 
San Francisco 2, California 


INC. 





SUMMER TERM 
Sculpture, Flower Painting, Bookbind- 
ing, Lapidary, Silversmithing, Enamel- 
ing, Woodworking, Jewelry, Ceramics 
and other crafts. 


Send for catalog HC 
Men and women. Day and evening. 


PURRINGTON LOOMS 
Builders of 
Floor Looms for handicapped Jack Looms 
27” & 36”, 4 harness 27” 4 harness, 6 treadle 900 
20” Folding Looms, 4 harness 36” 4 harness, 6 treadle 1200 
36” Draw Looms, 33 harness 36” 8 harness, 12 treadle 1200 


39 Main Street, Haydenville, Massachusetts 


CRAFT STUDENTS 
LEAGUE YWCA 


Sth Ave. at Slst N. Y. 
Circle 6-3700 








UNUSUAL RUG WARPS 
PLIED NATURAL LINEN BRAIDED COTTON 
Add quality and life to your rugs without adding to your costs. 
ne per pound, better quality, longer wear. Unusual, 
indeed. 
Samples—10c, refundable with first order. 


Mail order only 
William & Company 175 Fifth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 





Morris firm seen first at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, is now on tour. Organized by the Arts Council at 
the suggestion of R. C. H. Briggs, honorary secretary of the 
William Morris Society. The works were selected and cata- 
logued by Mrs. Barbara J. Morris, Assistant Keeper in the 
Department of Circulation of the Museum, who wrote the 
article on Morris’s woven textiles for the Spring 1961 issue 
of Handweaver & Craftsman. 


In her introduction to the catalogue, Mrs. Morris notes 
that today, 20 years after the dissolution of Morris & Co., 
the Morris fabrics and wallpapers are still produced and 
sought by the public. The centenary celebration, there- 
fore, should be regarded, not as a pious commemoration 
of a dead movement, but as a recognition of a live and 
continuing tradition of English design. 


Mrs. Morris will have an article on tapestries and car- 
pets by William Morris in the Fall issue of this magazine. 





Ten young weavers won medals in the 34th National 
High School Art Exhibition sponsored by Scholastic Mag- 
azines, New York. The work of national winners in all 
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WEAVING 


e Accessories 


“America's most 
service for hand weavers.” 







HAND WEAVING 
SUPPLY CO. 
295 W. Is North, 
Provo, Utah 


Write for FREE catalog and yarn samples 





MAYPOLE HANDCRAFT YARNS 


100% Wool even texture pees Ny mg 2 oz. 
tubes. For ‘61 colors send 


OREGON WORSTED COMPANY 
8300 S. E. McLoughlin Bivd. 
Portiand 2, Oregon 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED FOR WORSTED WEAVING, 
HAND KNITTING AND MACHINE YARNS 





Selander 
(Continued from page 22) 


the head instructor in weaving at the 
Orebro Province government weaving 
school, a preparatory school for tex- 
tile teachers in Orebro City. Prior to 
that she was traveling teacher for ten 
years for the Orebro Province govern- 
ment. She is the author of Weaving 
Patterns, published in 1954, and 
Swedish Handweaving, 1959, both of 
which have been translated into Eng- 
lish. She brought a large collection of 
her fabrics to this country, many of 
which are illustrated in her books. 

She is leaving the United States 
with lots of new ideas which she wants 
to incorporate into fabrics and with 
a strong desire to return—with a new 
collection of weaving. She was most 
appreciative of the opportunity to see 
so many sections of the United States. 
She found that weaving differed great- 
ly in the different sections of the 
country, but that all weavers were 
eager to learn everything she could 
possibly crowd into five days. This 
was her first experience with 5-day 
workshops, an experience she found 
stimulating, but quite different from 
anything in her teaching career. 

Some of the designs from Miss 
Selander’s workshops will be published 
in the Fall issue of Handweaver & 
Craftsman. 
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MARIA 


MUNDAL 
Tapestry Weaver 


Illustrated here are two types of 
tapestry designed and woven by Maria 
Mundal, Huntington Station, New 
York, with whom tapestry is a favorite 
weave. The figure of the Valkyrie is 
from her series of eight tapestries de- 
picting the legend of Peer Gynt, a fa- 
vorite in her native Norway. The dif- 
ferent designs follow the themes in the 
Peer Gynt Suite, composed by Grieg. 
Her colors range from pastel shades to 
brilliant colors such as the flame tones 
used for the Valkyrie. As a rule, the 
colors flow into each other; she tries to 
avoid heavy dark lines as much as pos- 





Miss Mundal with an open tapestry. 


sible. The panels are 40” x 30” and 
each took about six weeks to weave. 
They are woven in traditional tapestry 
technique. They were exhibited last 
winter with the New York Guild of 
Handweavers at the Cooper Union Mu- 
seum and recently in Mrs. Bertha 
Knudtsen’s studio in Parkton, Mary- 
land, near Baltimore. Miss Mundal has 
completed one of four panels for a 
new series based on the Longfellow 
poem, Hiawatha. 

Transparent tapestries have many 
uses, according to Miss Mundal. They 
are seen to best advantage where light 
can show through, as‘in room dividers, 
screens and lampshades. 

“In my native Norway transparent 
tapestry was considered the acme of 
Miss Mundal said. 
“Since skill in maintaining tension and 
in the handling of yarns is essential in 


tapestry weaving,” 
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“The Valkyrie,” 


this technique it was the last sample 
made in the tapestry weaving course. 
“In transparent tapestry the uncov- 
ered warp threads serve as a back- 
ground for the design, which is drawn 
actual size and placed back of the warp 
as in regular tapestry. To prevent the 
weft threads from slipping the warp 
threads should not be too smooth. The 
weft is not bound or interlocked in any 
way, and each design area is worked 
independently; that is, each section is 
built up separately. Otherwise the warp 
would be covered as the weaving pro- 
gressed from selvage to selvage. In- 
stead of laying in a contour thread to 
divide two weft areas of the same color 
value one or two warp threads are 
skipped. The light coming through the 
opening will have the effect of the con- 
tour thread. At the beginning of each 
design or color area a single knot is 
tied around the first warp thread and 
the free end sewn into the fabric as 
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one of eight panels in series, legend of Peer Gynt. 





soon as feasible, after two or three 
shots. A fork is used for beating, as in 
regular tapestry, and care should be 
taken to pat the weft into a firm line. 
At the beginning and end of the tap- 
estry several shots of tabby may be 
woven, or enough warp thread may be 
left at each end for fringes or knots.” 


Miss Mundal has taught tapestry 
weaving and demonstrated the tech- 
nique to many weavers groups. She 
has had extensive experience weaving 
all kinds of fabrics and at one time spe- 
cialized in custom dress materials. 

In Norway she wove with her aunt, 
Britta Dahle of the Hotel Mundal, So- 
gnefjord, with Sunni Mundal -at her 
school in Oslo and with Kristi Meland 
in Hardanger. 





An article on aaklae weaving by 
Miss Mundal appeared in the Winter 
1954 Handweaver & Craftsman. 





IMPORTED 
HANDWEAVING YARN 


Cheviot * Saxony © Shetland 
Worsted © Harris ® Welsh 
Angora ® Swedish Rug 
Wide Color Selection 
63 Shades of Angora 
Samples 75c 


YARN INTERNATIONAL 


P. O. BOX 123 © ISLIP © NEW YORK 





MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman’s Point, Camden, Maine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 
YARNS 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 





SPRING @ SUMMER 
FALL TERMS 


SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS. 
PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA. 







serious study in handcrafts 


Opportunities for ‘ 
combined with a stimulating recreational program, 
Courses for credit recognized by any accredi 
college. In Blue Ridge Mountains. 


HANDWEAVING @ POTTERY @ METALCRAFTS 
RELATED CRAFTS: Silk screen, rug hooking 
and braiding, chair seating, wood carving, basketry. 
RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES: Folk dancing, 
lectures by naturalists, craft auctions, hikes, trips. 
Golf, swimming nearby. Excellent facilities: well- 
equipped shops, heated buildings, private rooms & 
dorms. Good food served fondly style. Students 
from ’round the world. For catalog, college credit 
information and term dates write: 


Box H, Penland, North Carolina. 





Frey 
(Continued from page 25) 


Hobby Book Service, Big Sur, Cali- 
fornia. 

The following articles on double 
weave have appeared in Handweaver 
& Craftsman: 

Frey, Berta: Double Weave, Finn- 
weave & Mexican Variations. Spring, 
1961. 

Frey, Berta: Four Harness Double 
Width Weaving. Winter, 1961. 

Ringler, Aina: Finnweave Can Be 
Fun. Fall, 1958. 

Schrum, Louaine M.: Revival of 
Double Weave in Scandinavia. Winter, 
1957. (out of print). 

Macomber, Dorothea: Old and New 
Uses for Double Weave. Fall, 1957. 

Robinson, Irma: A Tablecloth in 
Double Width. Fall, 1957. 
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CAROLYN LEWIS 
AGENT HUGHES FAWCETT INC. 
Golden Rule Products Division 
Leelere and Structo Looms 
720 West End Avenue, New York 25 
Riverside 9-4813 Riverside 9-3300 





BERNAT YARNS 
FABRI e WEAVING AFGHAN 
Send 25c for sample card 


HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 
25 E. 10th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





Ohberg 
(Continued from page 19) 


by the 1938 hurricane. Among _ its 
many interesting features is the stone- 
work, known to have been done by 
slaves. The large room, now her at- 
tractive weaving room, had a dirt floor 
and had housed chickens. There was 
no good road into the farm, although 
traces of the old road that General 
Washington’s troops had traveled to 
White Plains could be seen in the 
neighboring woods. The Ohbergs 
gave part of their meadow for a road. 
Mrs. Ohberg’s weaving career in this 
country began with teaching in pri- 
vate schools and teaching teachers. 
Lacking the specialized requirements 
for public school teachers, she could 
not teach in public schools. Often 
mothers of students became pupils. 
This year she is again teaching 
weaving at the Summer Arts & Crafts 
Workshop at Willimantic State Teach- 
ers College, sponsored by the Con- 
necticut department of education. She 
has instructed in weaving and spin- 
ning at the Brookfield Craft Center 
in Connecticut and for many weavers’ 
groups and other interested organiza- 
tions. One of her pleasant experiences 
was demonstrating spinning and weav- 
ing for a week at the Quahog Planta- 
tion in Brookfield, Massachusetts, at 
the 300th anniversary celebration. 
Some of her most enjoyable teach- 
ing is done at the Aloha Camps for 
boys and girls at Fairfield, Vermont. 
Her first visit there was 26 years ago, 
and she has returned every year since. 
She teaches weaving and also nature 
study, which she believes are closely 
related. She loves to share her knowl- 
edge with those who will carry on, 
and she wants to put some “bees in 
their bonnets” which will “buzz” long 
after she has gone. 
All of this activity, as well as teach- 
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t greens, white and silver, symbolizing 


Connecticut streams and mountains. In Smithsonian exhibition. 


ing, goes along with the production 
of much handweaving on order. She 
is keenly interested in Early American 
weaving and has reproduced old cover- 
lets. One of her most interesting com- 
missions was weaving the upholstery 
for the chairs in the Webb House in 
Wethersfield, Connecticut. She spun 
the yarn from flax found in the house 
in Lebanon which had been used as 
Washington’s headquarters and dyed 
it the favorite colonial lobsterback red. 

Her work has won awards in Con- 
necticut exhibitions and has _ been 
shown in traveling exhibitions spon- 
sored by the Smithsonian Institution. 

In the latter were included fabrics in 
a series in Connecticut colors—blues, 
greens and silver for rivers, lakes and 


mountains and rose, greens and brown 
for the laurel along the roads and the 
rocks. She was represented in the ex- 
hibition of American crafts shown at 
the Agricultural Fair in New Delhi, In- 
dia. She is a member of the Connec- 
ticut Guild of Handweavers and the 
Society of Connecticut Craftsmen. 

Mrs. Ohberg can now look back over 
a long stretch of years. So much has 
happened, there have been so many 
changes and there are more to come. 
She can remember some of the good 
old days which were not good at all, 
and she welcomes the onrushing strong 
new ideas even if she feels that they 
need to meliow and mature, which 
they will, given time. Each new day 
brings a challenge. 
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New Director for 
Southern Highland 
Handicraft Guild 


Robert Gray, director of the Craft 
Center in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
will become the new director of the 
Southern Highland Handicraft Guild, 
with headquarters in Asheville, North 
Carolina, on September 1. 

He will succeed Miss Louise Pit- 
man, who, as a member of the staff 
of the John C. Campbell Folk School 


at Brasstown, North Carolina, attend- 


ed the founding sessions of the Guild 
in 1930. And while Mr. Gray has been 
building up the Craft Center in Wor- 
cester for the past decade, Miss Pit- 
man has been director of the Southern 
Highland Handicraft Guild within the 
same period. She is still a director of 
the Campbell Folk School. 

Mr. Gray will go to an organization 
that has grown steadily under Miss 
Pitman’s directorship. The Guild has 
522 members in the Virginias, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. 
There are additional thousands of 
craftsmen who supply products for 
Guild centers and for shops meeting 
Guild standards. The Guild is in sound 
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CHADWICK’S HANDWEAVING YARNS 
ALL COLORS & STYLES FOR WARP OR WEFT 


RAYON ® NYLON © COTTON ® 


METALLIC TWISTS ® SPOOLS 


LINEN ® NOVELTIES 


® CONES © TUBES ® SKEINS 


SEND $1.00 FOR ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE 
SETS OF SAMPLES FOR THE HANDWEAVER. 
THIS $1.00 WILL BE CREDITED AGAINST 
YOUR FIRST $10.00 ORDER 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE IF NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED 


GUILDS—BUY IN WHOLESALE LOTS 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES 


CHADWICK YARN COMPANY 
404 ROOSEVELT AVENUE, DEPT S6, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 








“Ajter Five” dress woven by Lura 
Jim Bogdanor of the St. Louis, Mis- 
sourt, Weavers Guild, award winner in 
annual exhibition. Warp and weft of 
blue and green silk yarns, the green 
several times larger and harder twisted 
than the soft, fine blue. Two blue yarns 
used together and green single. Two 
green and four blue through each dent 
in a 15-dent reed. Pattern for blouse 
outlined on warp and fringe, in rya 
knots, made according to pattern lines. 
Skirt tabby. 


financial condition. 

Miss Pitman, who submitted her res- 
ignation at the spring meeting of the 
Guild, says she will continue to live 


Fall Classes /Weaving 
September 20th, 1961 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Kate Van Cleve 


14 Marshal St. Brookline 46, Mass. 
LOngwood 6-5615 





in Asheville and work as a volunteer 
in whatever capacity the new director 
might wish. 

Mr. Gray will take over his new job 
in advance of the Craftsman’s Fair in 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee, October 24-28. 
The Guild sponsors two fairs annually. 
A summer fair will be held in Ashe- 
ville, July 17-21. 

In addition to heading the Wor- 
cester Craft Center, Mr. Gray has been 
active with many New England craft 
organizations. He went to Worcester 
from Old Sturbridge Village, in Mass- 
achusetts, where he taught pottery and 
later was co-ordinator of all crafts. 
Mrs. Gray taught pottery at Stur- 
bridge and also at Worcester. Both 
are graduates of the School for Amer- 
ican Craftsmen, Rochester, New York. 
An article on Mr. Gray and the Wor- 
cester Center was published in the 
Fall 1960 issue of Handweaver & 
Craftsman. 


Mrs. Charlotte Gist 
to New Post 


Beginning in October, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Gist will join the John C. Camp- 
bell Folk School, Brasstown, North 
Carolina, to assist in teaching the 
short courses in weaving. She recently 
was head of the weaving department 
at the School of the Ozarks, Point 
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LARGE SELECTION OF 


YARNS 


COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED, 
ORLON, RAYON, NYLON & 
NOVELTIES IN NATURAL & 
COLORS. 
RUG YARNS 


Special Prices To 
Institutions & Quantity Buyers 


SELLING TO DEALERS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
Free Samples on Request 


HERMAN KASLOFF 
868 N. 4th Street Phila. 23, Penna. 


WALTER HAUSNER 


Handweaver, Designer 





Available for lectures on handweaving and textile 
design to weavers' guilds, craft organizations, or 
schools, or for individual and group instruction in 


American and European weaving techniques. 


139 Spring Valley Avenue 
Hackensack, N. J. 
Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 





School of the 
Ozarks 


The School of the Ozarks, Point 
Lookout, Missouri, has announced the 
appointment of Mrs. Jennie Snider as 
instructor in weaving to head the re- 
organized department. Formerly a 
works project, weaving is now a fine 
arts course. In addition to the high 
school courses, Mrs. Snider is teaching 
a class in art for elementary teachers. 

Weaving has been taught at the 
school since its beginning, probably 
because it was a pioneer craft in the 
Ozarks, and many early students had 
been well trained in weaving by their 
grandmothers. Handwoven articles by 
students always have found a ready 
sale at the school. 

Mrs. Snider had been instructor in 
weaving at the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, since her graduation two 
years ago, 30 years after she had 
finished high school. Her major was 
design, with a minor in weaving and a 
special interest in sculpture. Her work 
has been shown in Midwest exhibitions, 
and she was selected by the Norwegian 
government to represent American 
weavers when it was collecting infor- 
mation, for circulation, on the favorite 
recreational activities of American 
women. 
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Old Mill Houses 
Brookfield 
Craft Center 


The Brookfield Craft Center, now in 
the midst of its summer program, came 
about because Mrs. John E. Hagmayer 
received a most unusual present—an 
18th century grist mill in a picturesque 
location on the Still River in Brook- 
field, Connecticut. Its donor had been 
trying to find someone interested in the 
building, after tentative plans to use it 
for a town library proved impractica- 
ble. Mrs. Hagmayer’s first interest was 
in restoring the building. She felt that 
it would be an asset to the community 
and that it had many potential uses. 
The idea of using it for a craft school 
came later. 

As repairs progressed it became ob- 
vious that the street floor would be- 
come a rather handsome showroom. 
And why not, Nancy Hagmayer began 
to ask, a display room and craft center 
for the many artists and craftsmen who 
had studios in the Brookfield area. 
Lower levels would seem to offer plenty 





Textured tapestry by Franka Ras- 
mussen, Danish painter and designer. 





SOMETHING NEW! 


Ten NEW Leaflets are ready. LARGE, new 
HANDWOVEN samples. You get SIX hand- 
woven swatches, plus details, for $1.00. 


TELL us what interests you most. TELL us 
what you plan to weave. We will send to you 
SIX large handwoven samples for $1.00. 


Write for our FREE Price lists. TELL us what 


you would like to weave. 


SEND CASH, Money order, personal check to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 
Box 43 Winnipeg, Canada 


THE HANDWEAVERS’ 
STUDIO 


No workshops before October 1, 1961. 


MRS. MYRA R. YOUNG 


Director 





791 Lexington Avenue 


New York 21 
TEmpleton 2-9580 


and 


TEmpleton 8-8831 





of room for craft workrooms. The 
building, on land dropping steeply to 
the river, is four stories high at the 
back. 

Mrs. Hagmayer’s interest in educa- 
tion was in line with her professional 
interests; she was then a teacher in the 
Dalton School in New York. Since 
Connecticut had no teaching center for 
crafts, she believed that many crafts- 
men might be interested in classes near 
at hand, whether they were beginning 
craftsmen or those with experience who 
wanted to learn new techniques. 

The first exhibit was held in 1953 to 
see if both local talent and local inter- 
est were present. The response was so 
enthusiastic and progress so rapid that 
the center was incorporated in 1954 
with Mrs. Hagmayer as president and 
a board composed of craftsmen. Three 
years later it was recognized officially 
as a non-profit educational institution. 
Its program of classes, special work- 
shops and demonsirations, lectures and 
exhibitions has attracted increasing at- 
tention from craftsmen and the public. 
Not only Connecticut craftsmen but 
many from other states come to study 
weaving, ceramics, enameling, fabric 
printing, rug making, puppets and other 
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WORSTED YARNS 
For Hand Weaving 





Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 
Samples sent on request 
D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - Sth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





crafts. Work of students and teachers 
is placed on exhibition from time to 
time and may be purchased, although 
there has been no attempt to open a 
craft shop. Mrs. Hagmayer learned to 
weave, she said, because that was the 
only craft which would permit her to 
supervise the exhibition room at the 
same time. 

To take care of the expanding activi- 
ties, Miss Alex Slade of Redding, 
Connectiext, was appointed director be- 
fore the opening of this year’s sessions, 
which runs from May through Septem- 
ber 30. Miss Slade is well known for 
her jewelry. 

Instructors have included both Con- 
necticut craftsmen and _ well-known 
craftsmen from outside the state. The 
program for the rest of the summer 
follows: weaving Robert Stafford, 
Philadelphia Textile Institute, July 31- 
August 10; color and design, Jackie 
von Ladau, Brookline, Massachusetts, 
August 11-13; tapestry, Alice Adams, 
New York, August 21-September 1; 
embroidery, Erica Wilson, New York, 
September 11-15. 

Demand for weaving classes in- 
creased so fast that a new studio was 
built for their exclusive use. While all 
formal activities cease September 30, 
last winter the weavers moved the 
looms into the main building, where 
there is heat, and worked throughout 
the winter, with Evelyn Hale as work- 
shop supervisor. No formal instruction 
is given under these circumstances; 
regular classes are given only in sum- 
mer. 

Recently Mr. Hagmayer built a gas 
ceramic kiln for the Center, and he 
has been responsible for many other 
needed additions to equipment as well 
as maintenance. A tool designer for 
many years, he has a keen interest in 
the craft program. 
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weft-faced herringbone in soft beiges 
and greens, after a picture of the Bay 
waters. She also won a second blue 
ribbon, representing the Stockton 
Weavers, for wool skirt material in 
black with brown nubby wool in a 
huck pattern. This was an entry in high 
style, with a good texture. 


Other winners of blue ribbons were: 

Dr. Dean Adams, Glenna Harris 
Weavers, San Jose: shocking pink wool 
cocktail coat in tabby with double cloth 
spots, rated as imaginative, using a 
fashionable color. 

Susan Campbell, Diablo Weavers, 
Lafayette: gold silk skirting, custom- 
dyed to match trim of fringe-braid, a 
novel yet simple piece, with an eye- 
catching effect. 

Win Grear, Loom and Shuttle Guild, 
San Mateo: Swedish wool plaid afghan, 
tabby weave, in blues, purples, and 
charcoal, brushed; good color rela- 
tionship, pleasing proportions and a 
handwoven look. 

Betty Holcombe, Tamalpais 
Weavers, Mill Valley: natural linen 
casement with Carelian lace pattern, 
possessing an elegant quality, with 
good placement of pattern in asym- 
metrical effect. 

Vera Pence, Mt. Lassen Weavers, 
Los Molinos: crackle fabric with over- 
shot, a stepping stone effect with pur- 
ple, magenta, and mauve, possessing 
an architectural quality standing up 
well either at close range or a distance. 

Clare Pfeiffer, Diablo Weavers, 
Walnut Creek: unusual use of braid in 
skirt of red cotton, chenille and novel- 
ty braid; woven in tabby on an 8- 
harness threading giving overshot, 
which allowed widely spaced threads 
to hold down the braid; chenille, in 
subtle shadings, lies on surface. 

Evelyn Sloan, Tri-County Weavers, 
Saratoga: large-scale wool tweed coat- 
ing in gold with multi-color flecks; 
simple, well-styled fabric. 

Helen Pope, Loom and Shuttle Guild, 
San Francisco: afghan in double weave 
with leno in pale blue, green and gray; 
a good use of soft yarn on surface in 
an interesting technique. (Directions 
for a similar afghan are given in the 
article on double woven fabrics in this 
issue by Dorothy Bryan.) 

Winifred Tonkin, Tri-County 
Weavers, San Jose: white linen in twill 





DRASTIC PRICE REDUCTION 


Now in effect on the August- 

September 1957 through the June-July 

1960 issues of Shuttle Craft as pub- 

lished by Mary E. Black and M. Joyce 

Chown. 

Some of the issues are in short supply so 
Don’t Delay 


Write today for new price list. 


Mary E. Black 
Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada 





THE MANNINGS 
CREATIVE CRAFTS 
STUDIO 


Weaving Instructions—Starting June 10 


Studio with 21 floor looms set up for all 
types of work and techniques. 


A delightful spot for a vacation near historic 
Gettysburg. Rooms and meals at studio. 


Complete line of books, looms, leaflets, pat- 
terns, threads and other weaving supplies. 
Write for literature and reservations. 

East Berlin, Penna. 
Telephone, New Oxford MA 4-7742 





Give Yourself 


a 
break! 





Subscribe to 
RECREATION 


in time to start with the May 1961 
issue. This will contain an addition- 
al 16-page pamphlet, “Music Is 
Recreation,” which is the first of a 
new series, The Performing Arts in 
Recreation. Also included, a list of 
manufacturers’ Free Aids for craft 
projects. 


One year, $5.00 Two years, $8.75 
Single copies, $.60 


RECREATION 


NATIONAL RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 
8 West Eighth Street, 
New York 11, N: Y. 
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BRIGGS & LITTLE'S 
YARNS 


Homespun Type 
100% Canadian Virgin Wool 


Approximately 2200 yards per pound 
24 colors 


including many heather mixtures and 


NATURAL COLOR 
BLACK SHEEP YARN 
warp twist and weft twist 
$3.90 per pound 





Send 25¢ for samples and you will receive 
a discount of $1.00 from your first order 
of one pound or more. 





Ask for complete information about 


WOVEN LABELS 
SPECIAL STATIONERY 
GREETING CARDS 
EXTRA STRONG CARPET WARP 


TRANQUILLITY STUDIO 


CORNWALL BRIDGE CONNECTICUT 
Telephone Cornwall ORleans 2-6359 





Quarterly Journal 
OF THE 


Cuilds of 
Weavers, Spinners 
and Dyers 


The only magazine in Great Britain 
devoted entirely to the textile crafts. 
Illustrated articles of general, his- 
torical and technical nature all 
written by experts, book reviews, 
advertisements, competitions, etc. 

4 pages of photographs. 


$1.40 for 1 year (4 issues) 
$2.80 for 2 years (8 issues) 


Obtainable from: 


GERALD CROCKER 


6 Chalfont Court 
Baker Street, London, N.W. 1, England 
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with double weave bringing gold me- 
tallic to the surface; interesting com- 
bination of techniques, resulting in an 
elegant fabric. 

A far out exhibit, which used the 
overall conference theme as a bare 
suggestion for color, then turned the 
colors into ice cream flavors, was that 
of the Trampornas Guild of Palo Alto. 
Through some process of mental le er- 
demain, its members translated the 
pink of sunset into strawberry, green 
of the coastal waters into lime, and 
brown of surrounding hills into choco- 
late, in a depiction of an old-fashioned 
ice cream parlor. Jurors noted that one 
traditional pattern, whig rose, eschewed 
by many contemporary weavers as 
being ill-fitted for modern decor, was 
worked with pleasing results into the 
cushion for a white metal parlor chair, 
the curve of the pattern ideally suiting 
the round chair seat. A pile of bright- 
colored pillows in one corner of the 
display reflected the chosen colors in 
a variety of patterns and textures. 
While not representative of work at a 
loom, the ice cream sodas made of 
fluffed-up synthetic fibers, wafers of 
chocolate-covered yarn and teasingly 
real-looking penny candies concocted 
of plastic foam and yarns deserve men- 
tion as novelty hits of the conference. 
President of Trampornas Guild is Mrs. 
Lowell Turrentine of Palo Alto. 


Most other exhibits hewed closer to 
the key idea, using general seashore 
motifs, copies of the Golden Gate 
Bridge or elaborate cut-outs of the San 
Francisco skyline as focal points 
around which to arrange their fabrics. 

In an unusual ramie and tissue paper 
piece in oranges and yellows, Paul 
Anderson of Ross came closest to weav- 
ing an actual sunset, for the Tamalpais 
Weavers’ (Marin County) exhibit. 
Long skips were tied by hand for the 
bow effect. He has used these materials 
to produce effective low-cost decora- 
tions which have proved popular. 

Tri-County Weavers of Alameda, 
Contra Costa and Santa Clara counties 
pursued the name-draft technique de- 
scribed in Handweavers’ Workbook by 
Heather Thorpe and from the words 
of the theme developed an eye-catching 
pattern in a sample piece for their 
exhibit. 

Other demonstrations included 
painted warps by Glen Black, San 
Francisco, who used heavy carpet warp 
set 12 to the inch and textile paints; 
bead leno by Mrs. Noble James, Con- 


cord, with beads made of small sections 


of plastic clothesline with the fiber core 
removed; the oddly named but attrac- 
tive pigpen alphabet by Winifred Ton- 
kin, using a 4-harness threading for the 
code-like alphabet which allowed 4 
and 8-thread skips to simplify pick-up. 
Bobbin lace making and Latvian belt 
weaving also were shown. 





Mrs. Minton of Sausalito, California, 
is the mother of two pre-school children 
who began to weave after she gave up 
newspaper feature writing in order to 
rear her family. She is a member of 
the Marin County Society of Artists 
and the Tamalpais Weavers’ Guild. 
Last August she began to publish, en- 
tirely on her own, a monthly news- 
letter for fellow weavers in the Bay 
area which has a growing subscription 
list. 


Needham 
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dle for Diagrams III and IV. 

To weave: Each pattern shed on the 
tie-up is one of a group of five. For 
Diagram I, treadle A-1-A-1-A; B-2-B- 
2-B; A-3-A-3-A; B-4-B-4-B; A-5-A-5-A; 
reverse to beginning. For plain huck, 
on Diagram IV, treadle B-1-B-1-B; 
A-2-A-2-A, and repeat. 

Supplementary tie-ups are used in 
exactly the same way. Each pattern 
shed belongs to a group of 5 ends. 
The treadlings give us pattern sheds 
only. Normal tabby. 

Fig. 4+—Treadle 1, 2, 3, 4, 3, 2, 1, 
, 6, and reverse. Another: 1, 2, 3, 4, 
, 2, 1, 5, 6, 5, and repeat. 

Fig. 5—Treadle 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 3, 4, 9, 4, 10, 11, 10, 4, 9, 12, and 


reverse. 


wv 


Fig. 6—Treadle 9, 10, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 1, 2 and reverse. Or: 9, 10, 1, 
23.4 5:6 7.4421.67,6 5,4 
3, 2, 1, 8, 7, 6, 5, and reverse. 


Further study might lead us into 
irregular point twills, which produce 
many interesting borders and allovers. 
We may weave with basic pattern 
shots in order, or as drawn in. We 
also get good results with planned 
cffects, using cross section paper. 
Start with a draft and weave a design. 
Start with a design and adapt a draft. 

There are also the very fine laces 
woven from the newer linen finish 
50/3 cotton at 36 per inch. 

The possibilities are endless, and 
the work rewarding. We might thread 
a loom, once for all, to huck and 
weave something new each day. 
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ADVENTURES 


in Pursuit of Yarns for Weaving 








CONSTANCE GALLAGHER 


“No, I won’t. I haven’t dyed any 
yarn since I was a young man and 
I’m not going to dye any now.” Ob- 
viously intrigued by the feel of the 
yarn, The Man Behind the Counter 
started to hand the skein back to me, 
and then exclaimed “What is this 
yarn anyway? I’ve never seen any- 
thing like it before. Where did you 
get it?” The resilient yarn had become 
a living thing. As he handled it, it 
was as though it had sprung eagerly 
to life. 

His question first brought back to 
memory my pursuit of this yarn and 
then of other weaving materials on by- 
ways near and far. On our vacations 
my husband and I enjoy traveling and 
we let our hobbies, weaving and fish- 
ing and bird-watching, entice us off 
the usual tourist paths. All of us want 
to visit the famous cities but many of 
us want also, now and then, to leave 
the beaten track. We hope, too, to 
learn to know other people as well as 
other places. Since traveling by car, 
rather than in a public conveyance, 
has come into vogue, the sight-seer 
may tour through an entire country- 
side without exchanging conversation 
with any but a waiter, an inn keeper. 
a garage mechanic or a customs offi- 
cial. If you travel with your hobby 
this is not at all true. 

It makes little difference what that 
hobby is. It may be collecting butter- 
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flies or rocks or postage stamps; it 
may be bird-watching or fishing; it 
may be mountain climbing or swim- 
ming. A mutual interest offers a com- 
mon bond, even language barriers dis- 
sipate and acquaintance begins. There 
is no need to excel in a craft or in a 
hobby in order to be greeted warmly 
by another craftsman or another hob- 
byist. Everyone is pleased to have his 
interest, his workmanship or his un- 
usual collection admired by another. 
It is this which has led me without 
hesitation to call on weavers or birders 
or fishing folk when we are in strange 
places. 

There is an excitement, too, in track- 
ing down something unusual: a new 
friend’s chance remark can actually 
change all one’s plans, lead to hours 
of pursuit, and leave an indelible pic- 
‘re of people, places and things store 
in one’s memory. 

Such a chance remark dropped by a 
marine postman (we were birding with 
him as he delivered mail by boat to 
people who lived in the roadless coun- 
try of the Louisiana bayous) led us 
later to the town of Erath in search of 
homespun cotton. Here we found the 
home of a woman who not only spun 
and wove but even grew her own cot- 
ton. Although she was not at home her 
two gracious daughters showed us th> 
cotton plants from which she hed 
carded and spun her own white thread 





HAYSTACK 


Summer Program of Research 
and Shop in Weaving, Ceramics, 
Tapestry & Design, Graphics, 
Wood Design 
Three 3-week periods June 26-Aug. 26 
College Credit or Non Credit 


Booklet on request. Apply to 


Francis S. Merritt, Director 
Haystack Mountain School of Crafts 
Deer Isle, Maine 





OSMA GALLINGER TOD 
offers all-year round 
weaving course in Florida 
AIR-CONDITIONED COTTAGE 
near Studio 
319 Mendoza Ave. Coral Gables, Fla. 





Swedish & Norwegian Yarns 
Yardage — Tapestry — Carpet 
These yarns formerly sold by 
The Craft Shop, Laguna Beach, Calif. 
Send 25c for sample card to 


LUCILLE EVANS 
P.O. Box 1952, Newport Beach, Calif. 





Irish Linen Huck for Swedish Em- 
broidery 14 in. & 17 in. wide, white and 
pastels. Linens for carpet foundations 
36 in. & 54 in. wide. Write for informa- 
tion and samples. Enclose 25¢ handling 


charges. 
JOAN TOGGITT 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





and had woven into many articles in- 
cluding a _ coverlet for President 
Hoover when he was in the White 
House. But, her daughters told us, she 
was even more proud of a golden- 
brown cotton she called Nankeen. This 
she grew from rare seed handed down 
to her from her forefathers, and had 
spun into a soft taffy colored yarn. She 
used it guardedly, for this year she had 
been able to raise only four plants. 
We prize very highly one of her preci- 
ous Nankeen blossoms which she so 
generously sent to us shortly after our 
visit. 

Another memory takes us back to a 
roadside in County Galway. Ireland. 
At either side of the door of an old 
shed were great rocks: the one on the 
left piled high with deep purple yarn, 
while bright red yarn covered the one 
on the right. Through the open door 
came the sound of the trampling of 
the treadles and the rhythmic cadence 
of the beater. The Weaver and his 
three cats looked at us with curiosity 
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and friendliness equalling our own. “I 
have the cats”, he explained later, “to 
keep the mice from the yarn, and 
they’re good company, too!” He was 
a young man and the tweed on his 
great wooden loom was gay, its bright 
purple and green and yellow reflecting 
his youthful enthusiasm. Early that 
morning he had taken time away from 
his weaving to dye more yarn: “Tis 
just the right kind of a day for it—the 
blossoms are just right now. "Tis a 
good thing to have a fuchsia hedge of 
my own. The outside part of the blos- 
som makes the red and that inner bell- 
like part makes the purple. “Twas a 
lucky thing, now, wasn’t it, that I had 
it out there drying on the rocks so 
you'd stop by to see and talk.” (We 
had thought the good fortune was 
ours! ) 


When asked if we might have some 
of the yarn to weave on my own loom, 
he only stroked the gray and white cat 
and then, as if he had already an- 
swered he said quietly “If you've a 
mind to it, I could card in a bit of the 
gorse from out there for a glint of the 
yellow”. Long after, when I had fin- 
ished weaving my skirt material of his 
yarn colored by fuchsia and gorse, | 
sent him a piece of it. From his friend- 
ly and enthusiastic reply we know we 
have another good friend in County 
Galway. 

I didn’t tell these things to the Man 
Behind the Counter—the Man who 
didn’t want to dye any more yarn—but 
I did tell him where the skein I had 
handed him had come from. Looking 
at the things in the window of a small 
gift shop in a little town in Denmark, 
my husband and I had seen a skirt 
handwoven of a woolen yarn of a 
quality we had never seen before. The 
shopkeeper said that the weaver was 
his aunt and had also spun the yarn. 
“Her town is almost one hundred 
miles away but since you are alone I 
shall telephone her and see when she 
could see you. So many Americans 
travel in groups and I know my aunt 
would not like to be visited by a whole 
group. You'll find her near the high 
school.” 

Three days later we were in Askov 
and enquired in the local bakeshop for 
directions to the Spinner’s home. The 
baker’s wife could not understand me 
at all and did not seem to recognize 
the Spinner’s name. Further along the 
street, a man at work in his garden 
only shook his head but at the words 
“near the high school” he broke into 
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a smile. He called his little daughter, 
put her hand in mine and among his 
Danish words I heard him say “high 
school.” Hand in hand the little girl 
and I walked down the .treet togeth- 
er. On the way we collected a puzzled 
group of small boys on bicycles. Every 
once in a while just to reassure our- 
selves, we would say the magic words 
of “high school” to each other. Fi- 
nally with great glee the little troupe 
stopped and pointed. There indeed was 
the high school, but I tried to tell them 
that what I wanted was the Spinner- 
Weaver. I imitated weaving, throwing 
an imaginary shuttle, bringing forward 
an imaginary beater, trampling an im- 
aginary treadle until finally one little 
boy laughed and laughed and called 
out Spindegarden! Jumping on his bi- 
cycle he rode up the street, dismounted 
in front of a charming house, put his 
fingers in his mouth, whistled shrilly 
and beckoned for me to come! And 
there was the Spinner, a gracious and 
enthusiastic hostess, an artist in her 
spinning and weaving and an inspira- 
tion to me for years to come . .. Where 
was my husband while I was walking 
with the children? He had discovered 
two storks nesting on top of a chimney 
and was busily photographing them. 
“Ah, yes” the Spinner said “We are 
very fortunate here in Askov to have a 
family of storks living among us.” 

Seldom have we been received with 
such enthusiasm. Our Spinner knew 
that we deeply admired her yarn 
which she had spun with an additional 
twist so that when woven in a tabby 
weave it formed its own pattern of 
diagonals and diamonds. Our excite- 
ment ran high when she said that she 
would be willing to let us have some of 
it. “You must not sell it” she said, “It 
is just for you two.” At day’s end my 
husband and I decided this had been 
one of our happiest days for we had 
our new material for weaving, our new 
bird on its nesting site and a new 
friend in Denmark. 


The Man Behind the Counter han- 
dled the skein of yarn almost lovingly. 
“T think I'll change my mind” he said. 
“I'd really like to try to dye this yarn 
after all.” 

That was more than a year ago— 
and now the yarn that came to life is 
on my loom, in its new and lovely 
colors, reflecting the warmth and ar- 
tistry of the Spinner and the good 
nature of the children of Askov. 





Mrs. Gallagher, a former dean of the 
Weavers’ Guild of Boston, has studied 
under Miss Kate Van Cleve, Miss Wino- 
gene B. Redding and Mrs. Grace Reed. 
She is very proud of her beautiful 125- 
year old hand-pegged loom which 
stands beside the fireplace in the Gal- 
laghers’ summer home in Nova Scotia. 
One of her linen place mats was used 
as an illustration in an article on linen 
by Christine Shaffer in the Spring 1961 
issue of Handweaver & Craftsman. 

An article on Acadian brown cot- 
ton, often called Nankeen, by Beatrice 
B. Exner was published in the Fall 
1960 issue of Handweaver & Crafts- 


man. 


MONOFILAMENTS 


In answer to a question from a 
weaver about where to obtain mono- 
filament yarns of various man-made 
fibers, Walter Hausner has provided 
the following information: 


Monofilaments come in many forms 
and sizes. For example Rayon mono- 
filaments usually come in a form imi- 
tating straw or raffia. Names like bela 
straw or rayon straw identify these. 
I have seen these in many handcraft 
shops among the crochet yarns. Yarn 
companies frequently stock this. Nylon 
monofilaments are very stiff and are 
normally used as bristles only, or, 
when very fine, for screens and filters. 
They are also used in various novelty 
twists. Dacron (polyesters) come in 
about 50 denier size can be used for 
warp but are very difficult to use. I 
have not seen any on the market re- 
cently. Sarans come in sizes from 
005” to .12” with round cross section 
and above that with flat or oval cross 
section. Sizes range down to about 
2700 yds/lb. If you write to hand- 
craft shops for “thonging” or “plastic 
threads” they will send you some 
Saron-monofilament. Rovana (Saran) 
Microtape in 300 denier to about 800 
denier is also a flat monofilament. 
Vinyon—you probably have seen it as 
so-called “fiber” in car slipcovers— 
comes in similar forms. 

Olefins—polypropylene and _poly- 
ethylene—come in similar sizes and 
forms as Sarans. In addition, wide 
bands and straw-like monofilaments 
are available from about 500 denier 
to 4000 denier. Many of the Sarans 
and Olefins are shrink yarns, that is 
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WEAVING THAT PAYS 


Practical Experience over 25 Years 





ALICE K. CRIPPS 


“Here, take this,” an Ohio weaver 
said to me, tossing me the end of a 
rug. “Use this pattern and warp up 
your loom to 40 yards and you will 
pay for your loom with your first 
warping.” 

That was 25 years ago and I was 
doubtful that what she said could be 
true, but I bought the 2-harness loom 
in Springfield, Ohio. I put on the 40 
yards of warp to the pattern she sug- 
gested, and, so help me, I did it. I paid 
for my loom with the first warping. 

That gave me the practical approach 
to weaving that has been mine for a 
quarter of a century. My weaving has 
paid for home appliances, clothes, va- 
cation trips, even taxes and hospital 
bills! My looms have always been a 
profitable investment. 

No, I have never had the time to try 
making the fine linen and _ intricate 
weaves I see in the magazines. They 
are lovely for the hobbyist and the de- 
signer but you can’t sell them for a 
price that will pay you as much per 
hour as I pay my yard man. You may 
sell a piece now and then, but you must 
eat regularly three meals a day and 
to make weaving a stable income, you 
have to sell regularly. 

And, you have to count all of your 
time. You must also make the time pro- 
duce as much as possible. We have al- 
ways used sectional warp beams on all 
of our looms. This saves much time 
in warping. We select a pattern that can 
be used for making a number of 
articles and put on a long warp, from 
25 to 40 yards. It takes time to warp a 
loom and time is money. 

We select a pattern if possible that 
can be made from the colors of warp 
we have on hand, and, when we do buy 
warp and filler, we buy in a quantity 
that will allow us a discount in price. 
We do not waste materials. “A penny 
saved is just as much as a penny 
earned,” my grandfather used to tell us. 

We find that we cannot use warp 
and filler that is too expensive, or we 
shall have to sell the finished article 
for more than the average customer is 
willing to pay. A popular price is es- 
sential. Most of our warp is just plain 
carpet warp, but always fast colors are 
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ordered. We use bleached white with 
them or a linen shade. Carpet warp is 
also used for filler in many articles. 

Twelve years ago I began making 
patterns for the January & Wood Com- 
pany of Maysville, Kentucky, for their 
little folder, The Shuttle, which they 
send out to their customers twice a 
year. Then I began answering cus- 
tomers’ questions. After I had answered 
a letter and the customer learned my 
address, he often wrote directly to me. 
I received hundreds of letters from 
Maine to California. 

These letters have taught me a lot. 
January & Wood found that 60 per cent 
of their customers were 2-harness 
weavers. Many of them made rugs only, 
but do not underestimate them! I have 
just had a letter from a woman who 
has made 550 rugs and a 12’ x 15’ 
wall-to-wall carpet in the past three 
years, and she has a family to look 
after. 

Most of these weavers have just one 
or two looms but they use them. One 
mountain weaver asked me once what 
I wanted with seven looms. She was 
working at her loom constantly and 
selling as much from her one loom as 
1 was from my seven. 

However, I encouraged our rug 
weavers to branch out—to make bags 
and place mats and other small articles 
to sell with their rugs. They found that 
their rug customers bought these 
articles as well as the rugs, and the 
sales added appreciably to their in- 
come. Some of the weavers were doing 
custom work, making old-fashioned rag 
rugs. Their customers saw the other 
articles when they brought their rags 
and when they took away the finished 
rugs. 

If you want to sell, make a lot of 
articles for your own home. I wish 
you could see my living room draperies 
made mostly from linen-colored carpet 
warp with stripes in various colors of 
Kentucky All-purpose yarn, a 100 per 
cent rayon yarn. The couch cover, the 
bedspreads, the pillow tops, table run- 
ners, place mats and rugs in your home 
all could arouse keen interest in your 
work. 

Always carry one of the bags you 





Yarns of Distinction 


for handweavers 


Cottons 
Rayons 
Novelties 
DYED & 
UNDYED 





Tastefully selected by Miss Isabel Scott— 
clean and ready-to-use in 18 to 20 Ib. lots. 
$10.00 plus postage. 


ISABEL SCOTT FABRICS CORP. 
$15 Madison Avenue New York 22 





Give yourself a treat and spend 
a few days at 


South Landing 
Craft Centre 


Queenston, Ontario 
Telephone Colfax 2-4216 


All weaving techniques taught in 
an especial simplified way. 


Emphasis given to color, texture and de- 
sign. Fee $8.50 per day, which includes 
weaving instruction, comfortable room 
and meals. 


Make your reservations today 


INDIVIDUAL 
WEAVING 
LESSONS 


at 


Z-HANDICRAFTS 


Fulford, P. Q., Canada 





You can learn ANYTHING about 
weaving in a comparatively short 
time. Teaching at all levels: Begin- 
ners to Master Weavers. Special 
problems: theoretical, technical, or 
personal. 


Instruction by: 


S. A. ZIELINSKI 


author of the Encyclopaedia of 
Handweaving, editor of 
the Master Weaver. 
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THE BROOKFIELD CRAFT CENTER 
BROOKFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


ROBERT STAFFORD, Weaving 

INGE BROUARD, Rug Weaving 

ALICE ADAMS, Tapestry Weaving 

J. VON LADAU, Color and Design 

KARLIN STRENG, Silk Screening 

ERICA WILSON, Crewe! Embroidery 

Other courses scheduled in ceramics, metal- 
smithing, jewelry, enameling, glass and design. 


SEASON: MAY THROUGH SEPTEMBER 
BROCHURE READY IN APRIL 





WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





ue Pomdliton, SHOP 


HANDWEAVING STUDIO 


SEDONA, ARIZONA 


invites you to learn how to weave in the beauti- 
ful of Cak Creek Can 
try. Also fishing, swimming, ~~ a hiking, 


basis colored 
mm. “lides entitled WARPING THE PLAIN 
BEAM i ., ion included. od. Suociont 
= hg $4.50 plus postage. ise date 





have for sale. I carried a new design 
uptown with me one afternoon and sold 
three, and I did not solicit a sale. 
Women just saw it and asked me to 
make one like it for them. 

Babies have a way of coming all 
through the year. You can build up a 
business in baby blankets. Of course 
wool yarn is used for these, with a 
coarse reed. We always have used an 
8 or a 10-dent reed for them. People 
will pay more for baby blankets than 
for some other articles and you can 
make a reasonable profit. Buy your 
yarn in large enough quantity to get 
a reduced price. We make ten or twelve 
blankets at one time on one warping. 
We have used a pattern that combined 
pink, blue and white to good advan- 
tage, and right now we are sold out. 

However, place mats that sell for a 
dollar to a dollar and a half have been 
our greatest sellers. You won't believe 
this but we have one 2-harness pattern 
using bleached white carpet warp in 
a French design with which we use 
white pencil-thick rug yarn for filler. 
We alternate each shot with a shot of 
Softspun rug yarn (a rayon and cotton 
mixture) in white or various colors. 
This makes an attractive mat which 
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stays in place and protects the table 
from heat. The material is not expen- 
sive. The mats weave up fast, and you 
can make a good profit at four mats 
for five dollars. 

We keep one loom warped to this 
pattern all the time. We have used it 
with silver and white and gold and 
white Softspun filler and sold them for 
wedding presents at $1.50 per mat. 
Sometimes we make a runner about a 
yard long to match. We use a 15-dent 
reed, and the mats are woven on a 14- 
inch warping, 18 inches long with an 
inch fringe at each end. 

Weavers who use 2-harness and 4- 
harness looms really can prove the 
practicality of weaving by warping up 
a pattern 24 inches wide arranging the 
stripes in this way: 


aa 24" 4 
Iwic}ciciciwiwic| ci ciciw} 
12- 2" SECTIONS =24" 

C - COLORED SECTIONS 

W- BLEACHED WHITE SECTIONS 


Make the colored stripes in brilliant 
fast colors. The old Weaver's Delight, 
honeysuckle or rosepath patterns work 
out well for the colored stripes with the 
bleached white stripes in twill for the 
4-harness weavers. There are many 
ways of arranging colors in the stripes 
for 2-harness designs. 

Put on 40 yards of carpet warp. Now 
weave some of each of these articles: 

Bath mats in 32-inch lengths. Some 
of our customers use these for chair 
backs. 

Bags. Weave 12 to 14 inches in the 
loom and fold your piece in the center. 
Bone rings, dime store bracelets, or a 
wooden foot rule help to make inex- 
pensive handles for the various types 
of bags. Knitting bags with ruler 
handles are especially attractive for 
your trade. 

Place mats 16 inches long by 12 
inches wide are convenient for the 
card table or the breakfast table. You 
make two of these at a time. Cut down 
the center and sew all the way around 
with the sewing machine; ravel out a 
half inch fringe on all four sides. 

You even can make yourself some 
cafe curtains using this setup. Run the 
curtain stripes vertically and the val- 
ances horizontally. We ‘made some 
good looking spreads for single beds 
by joining three of these 24-inch strips. 

These are suggestions. You may have 
other ideas of your own but if you fol- 
low this plan of warping, you will find 
it most practical and profitable. 














BERTA 
FREY 


will hold 


WEAVING CLASSES 


during September only 
in her studio 


in Woodstock, New York 
for beginning and 


advanced students 
a 
Write now for information 


P.O. Box 505 
Woodstock, New York 





TO ALL PROGRAM PLANNERS 
Color Slides of Famous American and 
European Weavers—in Their Homes 
and Studios 
Shown and Narrated by 
DORIS WILCOX CLEMENT 
Hemlock Hill Macedon, N. Y. 
YUkon 6-2391 


THE _., CRAFTSMAN 


CROSS-COUNTRY 
The monthly news bulletin 
for all artist-craftsmen 
1 year $3.00. Single copies 30c 


Rockport, Maine or 
P. O. Box 36 Boston 15, Mass. 








I was at a weavers’ meeting one day 
and the various weavers were showing 
their intricate pieces woven with ex- 
pensive thread. They were lovely and 
I felt a trifle overwhelmed. These 
weavers were hobbyists and perfection- 
ists. | was just a common grass-roots 
weaver. Then I realized that I had sold 
more weaving than all of them put 
together. Although I could not afford 
to be a hobbyist my weaving had paid 
for itself and made a good profit for 
many years. There was no reascn to 
get an inferiority complex as I had 
the satisfaction of knowing that my 
pieces made of carpet warp and a good 
grade cotton filler were in demand by 
my regular customers as well as by new 
ones. Maybe I had used good sense 
after all. Anyway I knew I had made 
and used the dollars. 





Mrs. Cripps of Albany, Georgia, is 
the author of a 20-page booklet, Ad- 
ventures in Weaving on a 2-Harness 
Loom, containing seven lessons illus- 
trated in color. It is published by the 
January & Wood Company, Maysville, 
Kentucky, price 25 cents. 
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BEDSPREAD AND PILLOW 
Designed and Woven 


The bedspread and decorative pil- 
low shown here were designed and 
woven by Beatrice E. Reeve for the ex- 
hibition of the New York Guild of 
Handweavers at the Cooper Union 
Museum last winter. Miss Reeve is in 
charge of weaving at the Newark, New 
Jersey, Museum and a past president 
of the Associated Handweavers. 

When Miss Reeve began to plan her 
project, she said she found six main 
points to consider before beginning 
the textiles. First, whatever she did 
had to be of museum quality. For ideas 
on color combinations, she went to a 
museum exhibition, Cooper Union’s 
The Logic and Magic of Color. She 
decided on the bedspread and pillow 
to be used in a particular room; hence 
they had to complement the furnish- 
ings already there. She wanted a tex- 
tural quality that would give a 3- 
dimensional effect. The fabrics were to 
be decorative, but entirely practical as 
far as cleaning was concerned. 

After much experimentation with 
various threads and colors, twisting the 
threads together to find out how they 
would look when woven, and working 
out how many threads per inch, the 
final result was achieved for the warp, 
threaded rose path. The twisting of the 
threads was important. For instance, 
in the pillow she used a rose wool and 
orange mercerized cotton together 
which did not look very attractive 
when next to each other, but twisted, 
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by Beatrice E. Reeve 


made a third interesting, color. 

Warp threading: harness #1, 2 
white Bemberg rayon; harness #2, 1 
green unmercerized 20/2 cotton; har- 
ness #3, 2 nubby white cotton, not 
glossy; harness #4, 1 lavender 20/2 
unmercerized cotton; harness #3, 2 
white Bemberg rayon; harness #2, 1 
nubby white cotton and rayon; _har- 
ness #1, 1 nubby white cotton and 
rayon; harness #4, 2 turquoise ace- 
tate; harness #1, 1 light green mercer- 
ized cotton; etc., so that the same 
thread would appear on different har- 
nesses in each repeat. 

Before the final desired effect was 
reached in the weaving, she spent much 
time trying all combinations of tread- 
ling, putting in weft threads for an 
inch and taking them out many times. 


Treadling for the bed spread: 1-2, 


white chenille; 3-4, white chenille; 
1-2, white chenille; 1-3, turquoise 
acetate doubled; 2-4, turquoise ace- 
tate doubled; 8 rows plain weave with 
gold and nubby rayon and cotton; 
1 - 3, turquoise acetate doubled; 1 - 2, 
white chenille; 2 - 4, turquoise acetate 
doubled; 8 rows plain weave with gold 
and white nubby rayon and cotton; 
1 - 3, turquoise acetate doubled; 2 - 4, 
turquoise acetate doubled; 8 rows 
plain weave with gold and white nubby 
rayon and cotton. Repeat the above. 
The pillow cover was woven on the 
same warp and treadled as follows: 
1-3, orange mercerized cotton and 








SHIPPED ASSEMBLED 


TYPE B 
4 to 20 harnesses — 24” to 56” widths 
Jack Type — Rising Shed 
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elso 16’, 20” and 24” portable looms 
4 to & harness, Push-up rising shed 
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“Ask the weaver who owns one.” 


L. W. MACOMBER 
Sougus, Mass. 


166 Essex St. 





LIBBIE CRAWFORD 
WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS 
AGENT FOR LECLERC LOOMS 


140 Sweetbriar Lane 
Kirkwood 22 
Missouri 





rose wool; 2-4, orange mercerized 
cotton and rose wool; 1 - 3, turquoise 
acetate; 2-4, turquoise acetate; 1 - 3, 
orange mercerized cotton and rose 
wool on same shuttle; 2-4, same as 
preceding row; 1-2, orchid cherille; 
3-4, orchid chenille; 1-2, orchid 
chenille; 3 - 4, gold chenille; 1 - 2, gold 
chenille; 3-4, orchid chenille; 1 - 2, 
orchid chenille; 3-4, orchid chenille. 
Repeat the above. 

When the fabrics were finally com- 
pleted, the night before presenting 
them, she had an opportunity to test 
them for cleaning. As she was press- 
ing the bedspread, the iron spouted 
rusty water over a quarter of a yard. 
She proceeded to wash and iron dry 
one-third of the spread, and it turned 
out all right. She could not tell which 
end had been washed. 

The textiles are now in use in a 
room with white walls, a gray rug, 
black and white furniture and tur- 
quoise draperies. 
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MODEL #240-4 


STRUCTO 


ARTCRAFT LOOMS 


Freeport, Illinois 


4 & 8 harness in metal with 8" weaving width 
or hardwood, natural finish with 20" & 26" 
weaving width. 


Patented STRUCTO Ready Warped Spools . 
can be used on any style loom equipped with 
STRUCTOS' Steel Warp Beam. 


Weaving Supplies 





WEAVING SERVICE 


THREADS & YARNS for handweavers. Botany 
& Tweed yarns from Scotland & England. 
Linen yarns from France & Ireland. Cottons, 


rayons, boucles, metallics. NILUS LECLERC 
looms. 
SEND = oe and GET FIVE price lists with 


AL THREADS 
SEARLE SUGGESTIONS” bulletins. 


DOROTHY RANKINE, Consultant 


SEARLE GRAIN COMPANY 
“WEAVING SERVICE” 


Box 943 


WINNIPEG CANADA 





BIND IT YOURSELF 





HANDSOME, PERMANENT 
BINDERS 
FOR 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


Binders open flat—durable leather-like cov- 
ers — preserve magazines indefinitely — in 
easy to follow instructions. 


Each cover holds 8 magazines — 2 years. 
$3.80 each; 2 or more $3.30 each. 


Postage prepaid in U.S. Foreign countries 
extra. Please indicate years desired. 
50-51, 52-53, 54-55, 56-57, 58-59, or 60-61 


Always a welcome gift for weavers 


Send cash, check or money order to: 


SUCKERT LOOSE LEAF COVER CO. 
11911 Grand River Avenue 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


Information about binders 
for other magazines availabie 
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Bryan 
(Continued from page 8) 


Leno warp: 235 ends, alternating 
orange-red 4-ply knitting worsted 
with light red French mohair (no. 1) 
on 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Threading: (3, 4, 5, 6, 1) 2,1 (3, 
4, 5, 6, 2) 1, 2 across warp, ending 
with (3, 4, 5, 6) to make both edges 
alike. 


Sley: in 6-dent reed as indicated by 
parentheses; i. e., sleyed so back- 
ground warp is carried 1 per dent ex- 
cept where one group on 3, 4, 5, 6 
from leno warp is sleyed with back- 
ground warp to make 5 per dent. 


Warping procedure: after back- 
ground warp is wound, threaded 
(leaving empty heddles on 3, 4, 5, 6) 
and sleyed, it is tied loosely to front 
beam. Leno warp is then put on and 
threaded through empty heddles and 
sleyed. Yarns on 4 and 5 are pushed 
back, out of the way. Yarns on 3 and 
6 are threaded through plastic beads 
(% inch lengths of plastic soft drink 
straws will work). Threads on 4 and 
5 are returned to lie on top of those 
on 3 and 6 and all sleyed together. 


Weft: background—same magenta 
handspun as in warp; leno—same red 
orange worsted and light red mohair 
as warp, wound together on the bob- 
bin. Handspun with treadles #1 and 
#5. Worsted and mohair with all oth- 
er treadles. 

Tie-up: 1, 3, 4, 5, 6 to #1; 3 to 
#2; 1 to #3; 6 to #4; 2, 3, 4, 5,:6 
to +5. 

Treadling: 3, 5, 1, 4, 5, 1, 5, 3, 5, 
1, 2, 5, 1, 5. Avoid beating so hard 
that afghan becomes too firm. 

With the heavy yarns and the bead 
leno method, this weaves quickly. 
Warp ends tied for short fringe. Leno 
side dampened lightly and brushed 


“courageously” with wire brush to 


blend colors. 

Sheer Casement: 

Basic warp: fine natural linens in 
sequence of two slub, one “bouclin” - 
on 1 and 2. Leno warp: 6-cut natural 
cotton chenille on 3 and 4. 

Threading: [1, 3] [2, 4] (1, 2) 5x, 
[1, 3] [2, 4] (1, 2) 7x, [1, 3] [2, 4] 
(1, 2) 8x. Random sequence; i. e., 
always threading on 1 and 2 for 5, 7 
or 8 times, leaving empty heddles on 
3 and 4 after each 1, 2 group, but re- 
arranging the 5, 7, 8 sequence continu- 
ously. End with 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Sley: in 6 dent reed, 1 per dent ex- 
cept where brackets indicate 2 per dent. 

Weft: slub linen like warp. 

Treadling: 123 and 124 throughout. 
This holds chenille on top while weav- 
ing tabby background. Beat lightly to 
make 50/50 weave. 


Leno rows 7, 542, 4 and 3 inches 
apart, also in random sequence. First 
time, cross each chenille yarn with ad- 
jacent one from adjoining pair. Sec- 
ond time, return to original position 
and cross the two from one pair. Use 
only one weft. With shed open, insert 
weft, bring out of shed between cross- 
ed chenille yarns, return to shed, 
proceed to next pair and repeat. 

Though leno was hand-manipulated, 
it was not a lengthy process because 
there were so few chenille yarns. 


Winifred Tonkin used a second warp 
to impose a delicate gold lace of solid, 
plain woven leaves and open areas 
done in leno on a white and gold 
tablecloth. Requiring much time and 
patience, this could be called a once-in- 
a-lifetime project. Entered for jurying, 
the tablecloth was handsomely dis- 
played with a centerpiece of gold- 
painted magnolia leaves, red and gold 
service plates and ruby goblets. 

Since she did not have a loom with 
two beams, Mrs. Tonkin wound 
the second warp on another loom, put 
the two back-to-back and threaded it 
on the loom she used for weaving. 

The directions follow: 

Warp: basic warp in sequence of 
five 20/2 white linen followed by 1 
supported 1/64 inch gold Lurex; lace 
warp: same Lurex. 

When jack loom is used, entire linen 
warp for center and both sides can be 
put on loom at one time, threaded on 1 
and 2. Each panel 39 inches wide, 342 
yards long. Gold warp, on separate 
beam long enough for only one panel, 
threaded through empty heddles on 3 
and 4, after basic warp is_ threaded. 
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Threading: (1, 2) (1, 3, 2, 4) 
(1, 2) once for one edge, (1, 3, 2, 4) 
(1, 3, 2, 4) (1, 2), repeated across 
warp, ending with (1, 3, 2, 4) (1, 2). 
Bold type 2’s indicate where gold 
threads occur in basic warp. 

Sley: in 12 dent reed, indicated by 
parentheses. 

No tie-up given because there are 7 
different treadle combinations. 

Weft: linen, like warp, (L) and 
gold, like warp (G). 

Treadling: side panels, can be done 
before gold warp is put on loom or 
after it has been put on and woven off 
—L five times, G once on 1 and 2, 
throughout. 

Center panel: 134 (G), 2, 1, 2, 1, 
2 (L), repeated for 30 inches. This 
makes white linen with fine gold line 
check like side panels, except that gold 
warp is carried on back. 


Lace center, 66 inches long: 4, 134 
(G), 234, 134, 234, 134, 234 (L), 134, 
34 (G), 234, 134, 234, 134, 234 (L), 
3, 134 (G), 234, 134, 234, 134, 234 
(L), 134, 34 (G), 234, 134, 234, 134, 
234, repeat. Gold on 3 and 4 locks the 
two warps. Gold on 134 weaves the 
horizontal line in the background 
check. Gold on 34 raises all gold sec- 
ond warp for leno. By glancing back 
to the threading directions, it will be- 
come apparent that on either side of 
the bold 2, the-e are bracketed togeth- 
er four threads, including one each on 
3 and 4. That makes a pair of gold 
threads on each side of the bold 2. 
These four are used together for a 2- 
over-2 leno which will occur on top of 
the gold thread in the background, so 
that the overall effect of a gold line 
check persists. The leno was hand- 
manipulated. 

The leaf pattern was laid out in 
cartoon form after the size and posi- 
tion were worked out on graph paper. 
This was used as a guide during the 
weaving. The weft for the leaves was 
partly the same as that for the rest of 
the lace and partly carried on fishnet 
needles. In the designated area for 
each leaf, whenever 3 or 4 were trea- 
dled, in the above treadling order, the 
gold weft on the shuttle was carried 
entirely across the fabric. This tied 
the leaves, as well as the leno, to the 
background layer. Between these inter- 
locking rows, the gold threaded to a 
needle was woven alternately on 3 and 
4 and beaten enough to make a solid 
weave. This weft was not woven into 
the background. Whenever a leno row 
was woven, the weft was carried under 
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WIDE SELECT tie 


Of Rayon, Cotton & Wool Novelty Yarns for Handweaving 
MANY COLORS IN STOCK — SPECIAL COLORS DYED TO ORDER 


Tinsel . 


Elastic 


« Plastic 


Raffia made in Switzerland—We carry a big selection of colors in stock 
Assorted Odd Lot Yarns In Packages of 18 to 20 lbs. $10.00 plus Postage 
Send for Sample Card $1.00. Refunded with first order of $10.00 or more 


FIBRE YARN CO. ie. 





Braids, Cords, Trimmings, Rayons 





840 Sixth Ave., New York 1, MU 3-0731-2-3-4 
"It it's for handweaving we hove if” 


Established 1919 


Noted for Prompt Service 





ihe leaves, between them and the back- 
ground, 

To finish off the center panel, the 
final 30 inches were woven as de- 


scribed above. 


Ford 
(Continued from page 14) 


service is two years at the post. This 
is sometimes extended to four years 
and only in unusual circumstances be- 
yond that, so now after six years, I 
must expect to take up some new work 
in a new place. I will come back to the 
United States about the first of August 
and after about ten weeks of home 
leave I will be off again. At this point 
I don’t know just where I'll go, but 
the world is big and the need is great 
and since I like people and like to 
work, I am planning to stay in the 
world a long time.” 


Hausner 
(Continued from page 10) 


even if I know that they will not dye 
exactly the same. I have of course to 
decide beforehand which of the yarns 
I want matched to my sample and 
which may perhaps vary considerably 
in color. Such dye differences usually 
help to give depth to a fabric. I have 
not given all the details of the warp 
arrangements but these I have given 
as well as the combination of warp 
yarns will indicate to you that only 
limited warp yardages could be pro- 
duced and that these ideas using such 
a variety of warp yarns are definitely 
not for powerlooming or mass pro- 
ducing. (With proper yarn selection 
and by combining several threads in 
one heddle to equal the weight of the 
heavier novelties similar effects prob- 
ably could be done on long warps.) 




















E Berta Frey and Lilly Hoffmann will 


= tion, four two-week sessions, July 3 to | 
| August 25. Also Early American Deco- 


> crafts. Excellent teachers. Pleasant liv- 
= food. Nearby swimming, golf, summer 


| theatre, country auctions. Beginners 
| and advanced students. 
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VERMONT AT | 
Fletcher Farm Craft Schoo 


again teach weaving at Fletcher Farm, 
Ludlow, Vermont. Creative study-vaca- 


ration, Pottery, Silk Screen and Block © 
Printing, Jewelry, Painting and other © 


ing on 250 acres. Delicious Vermont 


FOR FREE BROCHURE WRITE 
MRS. LOUISE WILLIAMS 
Director 
Dept. HC, RFD #1, Rochester, N.H. 


The Shuttle Craft Guild 
Instruction publications for Handweavers 
by 


HARRIET TIDBALL 
Route 1, Box 204B 
Lansing, Michigan 


Subscription, regular edition $7.50 
Vortfolio edition with samples $17.50 








Ant EDUCATION 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL 
ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Issued be BS - Tleilens 


Subscription to Non-Members 
is $3.00 Per Year 





the national ART EDUCATION association 


A Department of the N.E.A. 
1201 16th St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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Greenbrier Arts Colony 


Mr. and Mrs. Carlton R. Gordon of Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania, direct the weaving studio in the Greenbrier Crea- 
tive Arts Colony established by The Greenbrier, the famous 
183-year old resort hotel at White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia. In addition to the weavers, there is a resident 
artist, a resident sculptor and potter and a woodworker. 
These artists and craftsmen offer instruction for the hotel 
guests, give demonstrations and produce work of their own 
which is for sale. Because of its Early American origin, The 
Greenbrier is interested in the revival of crafts and plans 
to add other crafts to its program shortly. 

The arts colony is housed in the picturesque cottages 
known as Alabama Row, which were built in 1813 by James 
Calwell, owner of the White Sulphur Springs. They have 
been restored but the design and architecture remain the 
same as when they were built of whitewashed brick, with 
hand-pegged floors and broad piazzas. These one-room 
cottages housed some of the South’s most distinguished 
families in ante-bellum days. 

An article on the Gordons appeared in the Winter 1959 
issue of Handweaver & Craftsman and there will be more 
about their work in a future issue. 


Swedish Weaver in the U.S. 


Textiles by Ingrid Nygards-Kers, Swedish textile design- 
er and weaver, will be featured in the Scandinavian Trade 
Fair in Toronto, Canada, October 20-28. She also expects to 
exhibit again at the Women’s International Exposition in 
New York. 

Mrs. Nygards-Kers came to the United States last fall on 
a scholarship from the Royal Swedish Board of Trade. Her 
fabrics on exhibition at the Women’s International Exposi- 
tion attracted much favorable attention, both for variety 
and color. 

Her specialty is tapestry, but she is thoroughly experi- 
enced in the textile field. She has done everything from 
herding, shearing and selling sheep to designing exclusive 
cloth for the international market. She is a graduate of the 
Handarbetets Vanner in Stockholm and also taught there. 
She studied for a year in Paris and Aubusson and later at- 
tended the Scottish Woolen Technical College in Galashiels. 
She has taught her own tapestry and weaving classes in 
many communities in Sweden. 

Interested in helping other weavers to market their work, 
she established a sales agency in a tourist station on the 
Norwegian border in Tocksfors, Sweden, where her own 
work and a variety of handcraft may be purchased. 

She comes from a middle-Swedish community where her 
family has lived for 500 years and where weaving has been 
a woman’s occupation for generations. Her own career start- 
ed at six, when she began to card wool. One side of her 
family is Norwegian and she discovered, while searching 
old records, that those ancestors had been tapestry weavers 
for centuries. 

Since she has been in the United States, she has been 
employed in the design department of an American textile 
firm, has acted as weaving consultant for a veteran’s hos- 
pital and for children’s classes and lectured at the annual 
weaving workshop sponsored by the Ontario Guild of 
Handweavers and Spinners which was held in May at Mac- 
Donald Institute, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
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Back again after many years: 


JACOBEAN EMBROIDERY by Penelope 
New & revised edition with detailed 
instruction and stitch diagrams. $2.50 post paid 


MUSEUM BOOKS, INC. 
48 East 43 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





FUNCTIONAL OVERSHOT 


by grace d. blum 
a basic source for modern fabric design 
32 colorful swatches $16.50 
hand weavers’ work basket 


box 829 r.r. | west chicago, illinois 





NIPPON HAND WEAVES IN “KUSAKIZOME” DYES 
Handbook of Japanese Weaves in Natural Plant Dyes 


26 exquisite samples of silk & cotton weaves, handspun, vegetable dyed, 
hand woven, ted on handmade paper, bound & boxed Japanese style. 
English & Japanese text. $24.75 


One of the most beautiful weaving books we have ever seen. 
Craft & Hobby Book Service, Big Sur, California 
Send for Free Catalog Books for the Weaver 








Canada. She has a studio at 166 Lexington Avenue in New 
York. 


Cutter Rug 
(Continued from page 16) 
match that of large rug. 

Finishing large rug. Draw out the two extra warp 
threads used to form weft fringe at each end of reed. 
Machine stitch raw edges at top and bottom ends and hook 
in fringe with 3-ply rug wool to match weft fringe. Roll 
2/16” tabby ends slightly when hooking. Make inverted 
pleat at center bottom for foot room. 

Place small rug on large one and stitch bottom and one 
side. A zipper is used for the closing of the other side. 
Braided cords with bells are attached to each rug at 
opening. 

Different colored Christmas sleigh bells are attached to 
the necks of the reindeer. 

The rug can be washed and drip dried. 


High School Art 


(Continued from page 43) 


fields was shown in the Chrysler Salon in New York in 
May. Medal winners were: Martha Cross, 13, Frances 
Fredericks, 14, Pat Hewlett, Judy Linn, 13, and Kathleen 
Severs, all from the Kingswood School, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan; Jimmy Oliveros, 17, and Ray Petty, 18, Charles 
H. Milby High School, Houston, Texas; Donna Perry, 14, 
Girls Polytechnic High School, Carol Lee Pesznecker, 16, 
John Marshall High School, Portland, Oregon; and Dennis 
Warshal, 13, Bellevue, Washington Junior High School. 

Ray Petty’s entry was a handsome blanket in two shades 
of red wool. Donna Perry’s panel was contrived of wood 
strips, various shades of yarn and pussy willows while Pat 
Hewlett combined ribbon, metallics and metallic cord in 
shades of red, pink, orange and gold. Frances Fredericks 
showed handsome plaid material in soft grays, tan and 
white while Judy Linn used looped novelty yarn in brown 
and rust for a scarf. 

Ten honorable mentions were awarded nationally but the 
weaving was not shown in New York. 
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WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed here are those Handweaver & Craftsman believes will 
be of value to weavers in their own craft and in related areas of interest. Guild 
librarians will find mention not only of all weaving books currently published 
but also many in allied fields which will provide inspiration for design, color 


and texture. 








Fundamentals 

Writing from her extensive experi- 
ence, Harriet Tidball, in The Weaver's 
Book, subtitled Fundamenials of Hand- 
weaving, sets forth simply and clearly 
the information most useful to weavers 
who want to design as well as weave 
fabrics. “The weaver,” she says, “works 
from the beginning in six inseparable 
fields: mechanical skills, materials, in- 
terlacement, theory, color, pattern and 
function.” Her approach is extremely 
practical, an approach which the ex- 
perienced weaver will appreciate, as 
well as the beginning weaver who wants 
detailed directions for the different 
steps in weaving. 

The chapter on yarns is particularly 
helpful. It includes three suggested 
warp settings for each of the most com- 
monly used cotton and linen sizes. 
Warp setts for wool vary so widely, it 
is noted, that they must be determined 
for the most part by sampling. There is 
also a table listing seven reed sizes and 
the warp settings which may reason- 
ably be obtained from each. 

Her chapter on designing, with im- 
portant principles briefly stated, also 
contains a belpful list of standard sizes 
for a variety of articles. Step by step 
directions are given for dressing the 
loom using a chain warp, which one 
person can handle, as well as directions 
for sectional warping. 

She defines two main groups of 
weaves, the controlled weaves to which 
she devotes a chapter, and the struc- 
tural weaves which are given more 
space, with emphasis on four harnesses. 

The last two chapters, Weaving 
Methods and Weaving Skills, contain 
especially valuable information. 
Throughout her book Mrs. Tidball has 
shown an appreciation of the problems 
which confront many weavers for 
which they do not find readily avail- 
able solutions. 

The Weaver’s Book — Funda- 
mentals of Handweaving by Har- 
riet Tidball. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York 11. 6 x 914, 173 
pages, diagrams, 109 drafts & 37 
halftone illustrations. $5.50. 
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Heraldry 

Shortly after heraldry first appeared 
on the shields of knights, arms were 
granted about 1155 to the English 
Company of Weavers. Their motto was 
“Weave Truth with Trust” and the 
early records tell of a running fight 
with the immigrant weavers from the 
Continent. This excellent reference 
book shows in 40 full color plates over 
a hundred of the arms given the early 
craft guilds. The devices used were in- 
variably tools of the trade and many 
authentic detail drawings show the 
special equipment used by these crafts- 
men. The beautifully rendered heraldic 
animals, birds and flowers used in 
these arms, should make the book of 
especial interest to tapestry designers. 

The Armorial Bearings of the 
Guilds of London by John Brom- 
ley. Illustrated by Heather Child. 
Frederick Warne, New York 10. 
614 by 9, 282 pages, 40 full color 
& 16 halftone plates +- line draw- 
ings. $20, 


Indian Art 

This beautifully illustrated book is 
“a general selection of some of the 
finest examples” of North American 
Indian art and craft. The author ad- 
mits his bias towards the sculptural. 
He approaches this folk art through 
the eyes of the Indians and aims to 
make Americans more proud of their 
heritage. Every tribe produced some 
art forms and all of it was character- 
ized by symbolism, witchcraft and 
variation. Each piece “was made to do 
work,” time was unimportant and even 
the abstracting was intelligent. The 
250 analyzed illustrations including 
many textiles are based on examples 
in the Heye Foundation Museum of 
the American Indian and includes con- 
temporary work. 


Indian Art in America by Fred- 
erick J. Dockstader. New York 
Graphic Society, Greenwich, Con- 
necticut. 10 by 11, 224 pages, 70 
color plates, 180 black & white 
illustrations. $25.00. 





The 

Art of 
Pictorial 
Composition 

By LOUIS WOLCHONOK 





Author of THE ART OF 
THREE DIMENSIONAL DESIGN 


“Impressive . . . Not only soundly rooted 
in the traditional fundamentals but rich- 
ly inventive . . . useful as a systematic 
training for students of contemporary de- 
sign, both creative and commercial.”— 
RicHarp GUGGENHEIMER. 644” x 11”; 
over 70 full pages of line cuts and a 
profusion of half-tones. $7.50 


The 7 
Textile 
Arts 


By VERLA BIRRELL 
A handbook of fabric structure and de- 


sign processes: ancient and modern weav- 
ing, braiding, printing and other textile 
techniques. A unique work combining all 
aspects of the textile arts in one definitive 
volume. 46 line drawings; 201 ‘alftones; 
7 color plates; glossary; bibliography; 
index. $12.50 






Hand 


Weaving 





for Pleasure 
and Profit 


By HARRIETTE J. BROWN 


A complete introduction to every oper- 
ative aspect of two-harness weaving, for 
beginners as well as advanced weavers. 
Directions are accompanied by sketches 
of each step, and the book includes both 
drawings and photographs of techniques 
that can be adapted by the weaver to his 
own needs. Over 180 line drawings. $4.95 


At all bookstores 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16 





Antiques 

It is noted in this fifth and con- 
cluding volume of The Concise En- 
cyclopedia of Antiques that “antiques 
have never been so widely appreciated 
as at the present.” The fields covered 
in this volume include Japanese ar- 
mour, early fashion plates, Renais- 
sance silver & English miniature sil- 
ver, sporting & genre painting, 19 c 
French glass, Victorian porcelain, Es- 
kimo carving and scientific instru- 
ments. The current stressing of science 
has greatly increased interest in the 
early examples of these instruments. 
The text has been compiled by 30 ex- 
perts and there are 176 halftone plates 
illustrating hundreds of outstanding 
antiques. 

The Concise Encyclopedia of 
Antiques. Volume 5 Compiled by 
the Connoisseur. Hawthorn 
Books, New York 11. 744 by 9%, 
272 pages, 176 halftone plates. 
$12.50. 


Museums 
The American Association of Muse- 


ums has compiled a directory of the 
leading museums ‘of the United States 
and Canada. Included are art, history 





K. R. DRUMMOND 


Bookseller 
21 LiTTLE RUSSELL St., 
BLOOMSBURY 
LONDON W.C.1, ENGLAND 
Telephone CHAncery 2300 
Books on Spinning; Dyeing; 
Weaving; Embroidery; Lace; 
Dressmaking ; Costume; Ceramics; 
Bookerafts; Lettering; Dolls & 
Puppetry; Art and allied subjects. 
Write for Catalog, stating the 
Craft which interests you. Catalogs 
sent on request without charge. 
Agent for 
Handweaver & Craftsman 
in Great Britain 


and science museums, historic houses, 
zoos, botanical gardens, aquariums 
and special museums. Some 4,500 mu- 
seums are listed geographically, alpha- 
betically, by their directors and by 
categories. The location, date of 
founding, days and hours they are 
open, admission, major collections, 
publications and talks are noted. Dur- 
ing the past 20 years the number of 
museums has greatly increased and 
their attendance doubled and tripled 
with many presenting various educa- 
tional programs. 


Museums Directory of the Unit- 
ed States and Canada, edited by 
E. O. Christensen. American As- 
sociation of Museums. Smithson- 
ian Institution, Washington 25, 
D. C. $7.50. 


Mary M. Atwater 

The third Shuttle Craft Guild mono- 
graph presents Design and the Hand- 
weaver by the late Mary Meigs Atwater, 
chapters for a book which was left un- 
finished at her death in 1956. In the 
last years of her life, as she saw the 
growing popularity of handweaving in 
the field of handcraft, Mrs. . Atwater 
felt that handweavers needed more in- 
struction in design, scaled to their spe- 
cial problems. Mrs. Tidball was ap- 
proached by Mrs. Atwater’s heirs with 
the suggestion that she complete the 
book. She felt, however, that it was 
more suitable to present the chapters as 
Mrs. Atwater had left them. The chap- 
ters deal with elements of design and 
its purpose; proportion; texture; 
color; and pattern. It is illustrated with 
Mrs. Atwater’s diagrams. 
Design and the Handweaver by 
Mary Meigs Atwater. Shuttle Craft 
Monograph No. 3. Craft and 
Hobby Book Service, Big Sur, 
California. 8 x 1014, 26 pages, 8 
diagrams, paper. $4.00. 





EXCITING, ESSENTIAL BOOKS FOR EVERY HANDWEAVER 
TEAR OUT THIS COUPON AND ORDER YOURS TODAY! 


Lily Mills Company, Dept. HWH 


Please send me: 


e Shelby, North Carolina 


copies of your new 56-page book “Opening a Door to 2-Harness 


Techniques" at $2.00 each (special 40% discount in quantities of 12). 


. | year subscription to Practical Weaving Suggestions—$1.00 


(4 issues beginning January, 1961) 





Se ere, Qo. or Money Order 
is <a uivlnc ube bees Ss veces cecverevcccccevccees 
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Baroque 

Baroque, “the most controversial 
period in art history,” is vividly re- 
created in a grand tour of this exuber- 
ant architectural style with its nervous 
flow of curved line. Over 200 illustra- 
tions point up the interesting story of 
how this essentially Italian “desire for 
magnificence,” which although both 
praised and condemned, was definitely 
in the 17 ¢ air and often subtly influ- 
enced those who may not have openly 
embraced the Baroque. Even England 
was not entirely immune to this spirit 
which added so much to our civiliza- 
tion, while the most tortured examples 
are to be found in Latin America. 
Sometimes the local adaptions of the 
desire “to be transported into an ideal 
strange world” did somewhat tend to 
run riot. 

The Age of Grandeur—Ba- 
rogue Art and Architecture by 
Victor L. Tapie. Frederick A. 
Praeger, New York 13. 62 by 10, 
305 pages, 195 black & white + 
8 full color photographs. $12.50. 


American Flags 

Through peace and war the intri- 
guing history of our American flags 
from the days of the Pine Tree and 
the Rattlesnake—“Don’t Tread on 
Me”—versions is authoritatively given 
in this reference book. The numerous 
associated stories and myths are re- 
lated and their probability noted. The 
first Flag Day was in 1877, “on the 
hundredth anniversary of the original 
flag resolution” and our present day 
flag etiquette dates from 1942. Forty 
flags are displayed in their proper her- 
aldic colors along with many black 
and white illustrations. The author is 
especially well versed in American 
flag lore. 

Flags of the U.S.A. by David 
Eggenberger. Thomas Y. Crowell, 
New York 16. 54 by 8, 236 pages, 
illustrated. $4.50. 


Technology 

The importance of technological 
factors is shown and their develop- 
ment traced from earliest times up to 
1900 in this comprehensive coverage 
of technology. The book owes much 
to the previously reviewed five-volume 
History published by Oxford. The 
ever-increasing interest in weaving, 
due to growing economic demands 
and the resulting improvements are 
chronologically given and illustrated. 
The progress made in the various 
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fields—food, domestic goods, build- 
ing, transport, pottery, glass and pho- 
tography, among others—is also de- 
veloped and its effect on mankind 
shown. This one volume edition has 
kept in mind a wider readership, and 
has 8 tables showing the time relations 
of various events and maps at 3 strate- 
gic historical periods. 

A Short History of Technology 
by T. K. Derry & T. I. Williams, 
Oxford University Press, New 
York 16. 542 by 8%, 782 pages, 
353 line illustrations. $8.50 


Crafts 

In this book on crafts around the 
world published by UNESCO we are 
reminded that “things for use speak 
in a universal language” and that their 
design is a “cross-fertilization of cul- 
ture.” True craft involves the idea of 
a skilled worker in his material. The 
author believes that our present day 
technology may well hold its seeds of 
self-destruction but that craft educa- 
tion can build up a personality able to 
resist this danger. If followed with re- 
straint the search for perfection in it- 
self can be exhilarating. The proper 
training of craft teachers is discussed 
as is the importance of a freedom of 
approach for the design consultant to 
industry, if he is not to be merely a 
stylist. : 

Craft and Contemporary Cul- 
ture by Seonaid Robertson. 
UNESCO Publications, New 
York 22. 54 by 8 1/4, 160 pages, 
illustrated. $3.50. 


International Museums 

The author of this guidebook to 19 
of the most famous international mu- 
seums reiuinds us that many visitors 
“attempt to see too much,” and in his 
book suggests a more discriminating 
approach. A brief background history 
of art is given, and the best and the 
most typical art from each museum 
have been selected so that “the gallery- 
goer can really know and enjoy what 
he sees”-——something that does not 
always come by itself. The art is lo- 
cated in time and place and some 200 
outstanding examples illustrated. The 
days and hours the museums are open 
and the admission charges are also 
tabulated. 

Adventures in Art—A Guide to 
Gallery-Going by Howard Daniel. 
Abelard-Schuman, New York 19. 
4% by 7, 323 pages, 202 halftone 
illustrations. $5.00. 
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Design 

Although primarily keyed to graphic 
design this book should be most help- 
ful to weavers desiring a fresh ap- 
proach to their design. Man’s environ- 
ment, visualization, imagination and 
sense of imitation urges him “to create 
form,” while mastery of the design 
frequently is “in the economy of means 
employed.” A simple, lucid design does 
not even demand a literate audience. 
Over 700 well drawn symbolic designs 
have been grouped as to subject matter 
and illustrated, along with the num- 
erous styles of letter forms. The com- 
bination of these design elements in 
order to achieve a pleasing and restful 
pattern is discussed and _ illustrated 
with hundreds of examples; many in 
two colors. Text in German, French & 
English. 

Signs, Scripts & Ornaments by 
Eugen Nerdinger. George Witten- 
born, New York 21. 9 by 12, 304 
pages, illustrated. $18.50. 


Tapestry 

From Sweden comes this book on 
Flemish tapestry weaving with both 
Swedish and English text. Tapestry 
weaving began in Sweden during the 
16 c for use in the castles and by the 
18 c began appearing in the cottages, 
with the designs changing from heroic 
heraldic to simple flower motifs. The 
proper type of loom, its setting up and 
the weaving procedures are described 
and illustrated. Thirty-three photo- 
graphs, many in full color illustrated 
the colorful Swedish designs. Seven- 
teen full size patterns on separate sheets 
with color indications are included 
with appropriate counsel as to whether 
or not it is relatively easy to weave. 

Flamskvavnad—Flemish Weav- 
ing by Ernst Fischer & Gertrud 
Ingers. Craft & Hobby Book Serv- 
ice, Big Sur, California. 6 by 8%, 
68 pages + 3 pattern sheets, 
illustrated. $3.50. 


Handcraft 

This fundamental textbook covers 
16 handcrafts, including batik, ceram- 
ics, enameling, hooked rugs and leath- 
erwork, with the greatest space being 
given to various weaving procedures. 
The more creative approach is encour- 
aged with necessary materials, use of 
the tools, step-by-step directions and 
the inherent limitations of the craft 
discussed. Handcraft an art of 
materials” and the authors suggest 
“simple designs, based on the charac- 
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Gifts for Christmas 
Bring Profits for You 


Soft and cuddly animals designed with 
colorful new type chenille to make now 
for Christmas selling and giving. Quick 
and easy to make (no sewing). Will 
bring you a minimum of 100% profit. 
Send today for free brochure, or include 
60 cents for sample kit (value $1.00). 


Rainbow Chenille Craft Co. 
Dept. H 
Kingston, New Hampshire 





ter of the material.” 

Handcraft Simplified by Mar- 
tha Amon & Ruth Rawson. Me- 
Knight & McKnight, Blooming- 
dale, Illinois. 10% by 7%, 210 
pages, 368 illustrations. $4.40, 
paper $2.80. 


Antique Hunting 

The open season for antique buying 
having begun this book should prove 
most helpful. It is based on the author’s 
6500 mile experiences along the Eastern 
Seaboard and includes a listing by 
states of nearly 2000 antique dealers. 
She considers it a “survey for the un- 
initiated” antique seeker and gives sug- 
gestions for preparing for the trip 
(including a copy of this book), where 
to go, types of dealers and sizing up 
the shop. The author wishes you 
“happy hunting and the best of loot.” 

Hitting the Antiques Trail by 
Ann Cole. David McKay, New York 
18. 51% by 844, 211 pages & 4 
maps. $4.50. 


Symbolism 

Prehistoric folklore assigned magi- 
cal as well as medicinal and nutritious 
properties to their plants and this 
book has over 200 drawings taken 
from 16 c herbals and other early 
sources, each accompanied by the sto- 
ry of its alleged peculiar characteris- 
tics. This “hidden language of flowers, 
plants and trees” also includes flower 
calendars and some purely imagina- 
tive wondrous plants. An alphabetical 
list gives the sentiments and symbol- 
ism traditionally attached to hundreds 
of our flowers. 

Folklore and Symbolism of 
Flowers, Plants and Trees by 
Ernst and Johanna Lehner. Tu- 
dor Publishing Company, New 
York 3. 842 by 11, 128 pages, 
illustrated. $4.75. 
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Important Announcement to 
Handweavers and Guilds . . . 


LINEN YARNS 
We have selected from our wide va of 
linen yarns, 30 numbers—sizes 50 to 1 — 


leading linen mill, sold under our label at 
a saving to you. Usual group and guild 
discounts. 


Additional numbers of colored linen, 
be 


tow, jute. nylon, dacron, etc. will 
available soon. 


— eard 15c, or send your name 
and address for special offerings. 


MAIL ORDER ONLY. 
WILLIAM & COMPANY 
175 Fifth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 





LOOM MUSIC, the Weavers’ handbook of 
good design, correct teaching, and suc- 
cessful w zaving. 


10 timely issues per year 


Sample 25¢ c 
By Popular demand—1944-60, $3.50 0 ny 


Mrs. R. B. Sandin, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
Mrs. E. M. Henderson, 20 Ritz Apts. Winnipeg, Manitoba 


WANTED 
HAND WEAVER 


to work with other craftsmen demonstrat- 
ing skills and techniques . . 
portunity. 





- excellent op- 


Write for details. 


ALSO WANTED — a complete stock of 
superior hand-woven items. Direct purchase 


and consignment plans. Write giving details 
of your offerings. 


The Cape Cod Customhouse 
Box 328A 
Hyannis, Massachusetts 





Mrs. Gist 
(Continued from page 47) 


Lookout, Missouri. 

The courses at Rrasstown will be 
planned on an amateur basis and will 
be limited to eight, since only eight 
looms are available. 

Although Mrs. Gist’s primary inter- 
est is weaving, she has spent six vaca- 
tions at the Campbell School studying 
wood carving, a craft for which the 
School is especially noted. 

She is a former resident of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, where she studied 
weaving under Miss Helen Newhard 
at the Milwaukee Vocational School. 
She also has studied at the Banff 
School of Fine Arts and the Crafts 
Workshop of the Pi Beta Phi School, 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee. 

Mrs. Murrial Martin is teaching 
summer weaving classes. Georg 
Bidstrup is head of the school. 
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MIDWEST WEAVERS CONFERENCE 


Midwest weavers were provided 
with varied fare at their annual con- 
ference held at the University of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, April 28-29. Marli 
Ehrman, Chicago, was the featured 
speaker. She also judged both the in- 
dividual and guild exhibits. In her 
first talk she discussed weaves used 
in contemporary textile design, dis- 
cussing design, proportion and the 
theory of summer-and-winter weave. 
This was illustrated with many exam- 
ples of her work and that of other 
well-known weavers. In her second talk 
she discussed designing for the home, 
illustrating it with slides of weaving, 
interiors and exteriors, and many 
beautiful examples of weaving. 


The debate on the conference theme, 
Original Weaving versus Book Weav- 
ing, aroused unusual audience par- 
ticipation and ended, it was generally 
agreed, in a draw. Both types of weav- 
ing are necessary. Original weaving 
was presented by Evelyn DeGraw, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, and panel 
members Thelma Johnson, Kansas 
City, and Marian Powell, Perry, lowa. 
Elsie Gubser, Tulsa, Oklahoma, led 
the book weaving side, with panel 
members Kate Hall, Wichita, Kansas, 
Alice MacDonald, Norwalk, Iowa, and 
Mrs. Steelsmith, Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri. 

Marjorie Whitney, head of the de- 
sign department, University of Kan- 
sas, judged the style show, assisted by 
Mrs. Ehrman. Helen Slason, Mission, 
Kansas, was commentator. An excel- 
lent system of point rating was used 
and explained to the conference. 
Awards were as follows: After Five 
dress, Mrs. Kate T. Hall, Wichita, 
Kansas; street dress, Mrs. Carl Wort- 
man, Chanute, Kansas; suit, tied be- 
tween Mrs. Emily Skinner and Mrs. 
John Tritle, both of Wichita; coat, 
tied between Mrs. R. I. Johnson, Kan- 
sas City and Mrs. Ralph K. Watkins, 
Columbia, Missouri; accessories, Mrs. 
C. J. Thomas, Des Moines, Iowa; 
men’s wear, James Wheat, Overland 
Park, Kansas; skirt, tied, Mrs. Ellen 
Krucker, Independence, Missouri, and 
Mrs. Helen Slason. 

The cash awards for first and sec- 
ond places in the guild exhibits, were 
divided equally between the Des 
Moines and the Topeka guilds, since 
they were equally excellent. Kansas 


City was third. Mrs. Gubser had the 


best piece of linen in the show and 
Mrs. Wood the best apparel yardage. 

The Saturday morning session was 
devoted to individual and guild proj- 
ects. Mrs. Libbie Crawford of the St. 
Louis Guild explained the crackle 
study of that group, and showed 
mounted samples. Mrs. Margaret Pur- 
mort of Des Moines represented that 
guild showing examples of summer- 
and-winter and explaining physical as- 
pects of the study. Mrs. Leonora Meek 
assisted by Mrs. E. G. Galloway told 
of the Lincoln, Nebraska, huck study 
and showed many beautiful examples 
of the huck weave. Individual projects 
were given by Marian Powell of Perry, 
lowa, on Shadow Weave and by Lib- 
bie Crawford on supplementary warps. 

The Des Moines Guild will sponsor 
the 1962 conference which will be 
held in the new University Center of 
the University of Kansas City May 4 
and 5. New officers are Mrs. Marian 
Powell, Perry, Iowa, president; Ralph 
Johnson, Kansas City, Missouri, vice- 
president; Mrs. Margaret Purmort, 
Des Moines, treasurer; and Harry 
Hoffman, Shawnee, Kansas, secretary. 
The Tulsa, Oklahoma, Handweavers, 
sponsored this year’s conference with 
Mrs. Geraldine Wood as president. 

Donors of awards were Contessa 
Yarns, Ridgefield, Connecticut; Craft 
& Hobby Book Service, Big Sur, Cali- 
fornia; Countryside Handweavers, 
Svlmer award, Mission, Kansas; Fred- 
erick J. Fawcett Inc., Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Handweaver & Craftsman, 
New York; Lily Mills, Shelby, North 
Carolina; Midwest Conference  spe- 
cial award; and Harriet Tidball, Shut- 
tle Craft Guild, Lansing, Michigan. 


Flowers 

This is a book on flower arrange- 
ment for those “who do not take their 
flowers so seriously,” but still want to 
know how to group them attractively. 
Many suggestions are given for the 
arrangement of bloom, stem and leaf 
and 24 full color photographs beauti- 
fully illustrate them in appropriate 
containers. The flowers are grouped 
as to season and the author gives many 
bits of flower lore, such as that sum- 
mer roses should be cut at midday. 

Flower Arrangement in Color 
by Violet Stevenson. Viking Press, 
New York 22. 7% by 82, 70 
pages, 24 full color plates. $2.98. 
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Monofilaments 
(Continued from page 52) 


they shrink substantially if treated at 
elevated temperatures. What do I mean 
by elevated temperatures? Each fiber 
starts at a different temperature to 
shrink and may or may nob increase 
the amount of shrinkage as the tem- 
perature goes up. The range in ques- 
tion is from about 140° F to about 
240° F. 

The big problem is where to get 
exactly what. If you are a professional 
weaver and known as such you will 
have no difficulty. You will write to 
the prime producer of the fiber, de- 
scribe your needs and interests and 
ask for your best source. You will 
either get sample material and offers 
or the names of your best suppliers. 
If, however, you are an amateur or 
hobby weaver I do not recommend 
that you write as an individual. You 
ere better off interesting a few mem- 
mers of your guild in a group project 
using a certain group of fibers and 
then have the Guild write the prime 
producers. To find the prime produc- 
ers of any fiber call your nearest 
Chamber of Commerce or check trade 
reference books like Davidson’s Blue- 
books. You can also get a lead to the 
producers by checking publications 
like Modern Textiles Magazine and 
Textile Industries. 


York State 
Craft Fair 


Robert Stafford of the Philadelphia 
Textile Institute will demonstrate weav- 
ing at the York State Craft Fair, which 
will be held at Harpur College, 
Binghamton, New York, August 15- 
19. Mr. Stafford, head of the design 
and handweaving department at the In- 
stitute, also is president of the Penn- 
sylvania Guild of Craftsmen. 

Berta Frey of Woodstock, New York, 
will be in charge of the weaving room, 
always a popular feature at this Fair, 
and will be assisted by other well- 
known weavers. A large collection of 
handweaving, selected by Miss Frey, 
will be on display. 

Featured craft this year will be 
metals, with Lawrence Copeland of 
Oneida as the featured craftsman. 

Among the many craft demonstra- 
tions will be rug making by LeRoy 
Wilce, Endicott, and spinning by Mrs. 
Dorothy Lyons, Byron. 


Summer 1961 


Mrs. Doris Clement, Macedon, will 
lecture on weaving in various coun- 
tries, with slide illustrations. Didier 
Journeaux, Port Chester, will speak on 
crafts as a way of life and Victor 
Papenak on design. 

Mrs. Grace Post Crawford of the 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Phila- 
delphia, will be in charge of an exhibit 
of crafts for occupational therapy. This 
is the first comprehensive exhibit of 
this kind to be shown at the Fair al- 
though Mrs. Crawford had work done 
by her students on display last year. 
(An article by Mrs. Crawford on set- 
ting up a tape loom appeared in the 
Winter 1961 issue of Handweaver & 
Craftsman.) 

A lerge collection of slides, devoted 
to many crafts, will be available for 
the first time this year, with Mrs. 
Susan Crilling in charge. Craft books 
will be displayed and sold as usual. 

All articles for display and sale will 
be received at Harpur College August 
1-4. 

Design and craft workshops will be 
held as usual in conjunction with the 
Fair but no announcement of instruc- 
tors was available at the time this 
magazine went to press. For informa- 
tion write Mrs. Dorothy Byer, 508 
Pickwick Drive, Vesper, New York. 


Research the Theme 
of the Fourth 


Craftsmen’s Conference 


Members of the weaving panel at the 
fourth National Conference sponsored 
by the American Craftsmen’s Council 
will be Dorothy Liebes, New York; 
Trude Guermonprez, San Francisco; 
Ed Rossbach, University of California, 
Berkeley; and Hella Skowronski, Belle- 
vue, Washington. The conference will 
be held at the University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, August 26-29. 

The purpose of the conference is to 
“provide a meeting ground for the dis- 
cussion of research as it pertains to the 
art of craftsmen,” according to the of- 
ficial announcement. The keynote 
speaker will be Dr. Rudolf Arnheim, 
aesthetician and psychologist, who is 
on the faculty of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, Bronxville, New York. His subject 
will be “The Form We Seek.” He will 
discuss the “form of life” from which 
“the form of objects” must derive or- 
ganically, and describe some of the 
tools the psychologist may contribute 








“WIND-QUICK” 


For your winding, next best thing to a 
man. Can be assembled and taken apart 
in ten seconds. Adjustable for all size 
skeins. Rotates with the slightest pull. 
“WIND-QUICK” set up is 26” across. 
Price $2.98 postpaid. 


STROUDCRAFT 


Box 234, RD 5 Stroudsburg, Pa. 





to the evaluation of “form” and its 
“expression.” Others on the program 
who will discuss various aspects of 
research for the craftsman are David 
A. Pugh, a partner in the architectural 
firm of Skidmore, Owings and Merrill; 
Robert Mallory, Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, New York; and Paul Perrot, direc- 
tor of the Corning Museum, Corning, 
New York. Mr. Perrot also will discuss 
the relation of the craftsman to in- 
dustry. 

Two unrehearsed panels will discuss 
art in public building in the United 
States and “The Art of the Contempo- 
rary Craftsman.” Dr. Arnheim will 
moderate the latter. 


Four Portland 


Shows Travel 


Four traveling exhibitions, prepared 
by the Portland, Oregon, Handweavers 
Guild, have begun a 5-year tour, after 
an initial showing of the work in Port- 
land at Meier & Frank’s Lloyd Center 
store. One collection will be shown at 
the Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, 
Canada, throughout the summer. A 
second is on display throughout July at 
Swanson’s Mountain View Lodge, 
Troy, Montana, where a craft program 
is in operation. For the rest of July and 
August a third will be shown at the 
Mendocina art festival in California. 
The schedule includes every state, as 
well as Canada. 

The Portland guild has 156 mem- 
bers, including several men who are 
well-represented in the shows. There 
are twelve study groups, including one 
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4. ARTICLES 
Tailoring 
Handwoven Fabrics 
by Dorothy Bryan 
Spring 1959 through Winter 1960 


Special Price 
FOUR ISSUES FOR $3.50 


Please send checks or 
money orders to 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 1 





made up entirely of men. 

Guild meetings are held the second 
Thursday of each month, September 
through May, at the Mt. Scott Com- 
munity Center, and are open to the 
public. A silver tea and sale is held 
every November, usually for the bene- 
fit of some community agency. There 
will be an exhibit at the Rose Festival 
again this year. 


New Arizona Arts 
Center at Sedona 


Some 50 artists and craftsmen met 
at the Pendleton Shop, Sedona, Ari- 
zona, for the second annual Arts and 
Crafts Sale July 1-4. Demonstrating 
weaving were Mrs. Mary Pendleton, 
E. B. Hunter, Phoenix, and Madge 
Foote, Sedona. Craftsmen came from 
all over Arizona to bring their work 
for sale and to demonstrate a variety 
of crafts. 

Mrs. Pendleton is teaching weaving 
at the Sedona Arts Center, which is 
offering a greatly expanded program 
in its new headquarters, opened in 
April. Demand for classes in the arts 
and crafts has been increasing because 
of the many artists and craftsmen now 
living in the area and the growing 
popularity of this famous “red rock” 
section of the state with tourists. The 
center offers a year-round program. 


Federal Arts Bill 
Receives Hearing 
HORTENSE AMRAM 


Handweaver & Craftsman in the Fall 
1957 issue published a report of the 
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hearing on a bill by Representative 


Frank Thompson, Jr. (D.—N. J.) 
which sought the “establishment of a 
Federal Advisory Commission on the 
Arts.” It was the first such bill that had 
dealt specifically with the crafts on an 
even basis with the usually described 
“arts,” a word that means for most 
people painting and sculpture. Repre- 
sentative Thompson is chairman of the 
Select Subcommittee on Education of 
the Committee on Education and 
Labor, the committee conducting the 
hearings on the bill. 

At the time, I suggested that crafts 
people all over the country should 
write either to their Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, or to the committee dealing 
with this bill, expressing their support 
of it. To my great pleasure, I learned 
later that many such letters were re- 
ceived and since then, from time to 
time, I have been asked by those help- 
ful writers what had happened to this 
bill. 

On May 15 of this year, “our” bill 
received another hearing. Although it 
is still too early to be certain of the 
outcome, those who are supporting it 





in Congress are very hopeful that it 
will be passed before too long. We are 
fortunate in that President Kennedy is 
a warm supporter of all those bills 
which come under the general heading 
of cultural matters. 

Follow-up letters urging support of 
this bill should again go out to your 
Senator (Senate Office Building), or 
Representative (House Office Build- 
ing), or to the Hon. Frank Thompson, 
Jr. (House Office Building) —Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Mrs. Amram, well-known weaver of 
Washington, D. C., testified on the 
position of the crafts before the com- 
mittee. 
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home-craftswoman to make her own rya 
rug has been put on the market by a 
Scandinavian firm. The kit by the Sellgren 
Company of Norway, patterns created and 
copyrighted by their own workshop, con- 
sists of the base mat, sufficient yarn for the 
whole rug, needles for making the yarn 
loops and knots, a kav! over which loops of 
identical length are made and finally the 
pattern. Send for books on patterns in full 
color. Book No. 2, $1.00 postpaid, simple 
patterns. Book No. 3, $2.00 postpaid, with 
all modern patterns designed by Norwegian 
artists. Also, Imported Handknitted Ski 
Sweaters, $35.00; Mittens, $2.50 and $4.50: 
Caps $6.00. All in beautiful Norwegian 
colors. Bertha L. Knudtsen. A little bit of 
Norway in Maryland, Parkton, Maryland. 


MARY E. SNYDER, Instructor, Lecturer, ac- 
cepting engagements for workshop Lecture 
Tour. Spring. 1962. 264 E. Orange Grove 
Blvd., Pasadena, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Macomber 56” Flyshuttle Loom. 
4 Harnesses, 2 shuttleboxes, 12 and 15 
dent stainless reeds. Sectional and plain 
warp beams. Almost new condition, $350.00. 
\lso Mason 18” warper and beamer— 
$50.00. Mercer County Weavers, 292 Rus- 
sell Road, Princeton, N. J. 


WHEN IN CHICAGO drop in and cool off in 
our air-conditioned weaving room. Lots of 
new things to see. You will be very wel- 
come! Nadeau Handweaving Center, 417 
N. State St., Chicago, Il. 


Loom FoR sALE—LeClerc 48” 12 Harness 
loom—12 treadle, $100.00. Box 302, Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., New 


York 1, N. ¥ 


NYLON SELVAGES. In balls, continuous 
lengths. Many colors. For Handbags, Place 
Mats, Rugs, etc. 50c to 75c lb. Free sam- 
ples. Richard H. Stichler, 533 Fern Ave., 
Reading, Pa. 


For SALE: 60” wide by 3 yards horizontal 
warp reel and rack. Reasonable. Mary E. 
Snyder, 264 E. Orange Grove, Pasadena, 
Calif. 

ELECTRIC SPINNER AND BOBBIN WINDER. T his 
wonderful little Spinner may be used to 
spin all fibers, as a bobbin winder or to 
twist and ply yarns together. Prices start 
at $37.50 f.o.b. Berkeley. Send for price 
list. Anthony Cardarelle, 3012 Adeline 
Street, Berkeley 3, Calif. 


BOOKLETS 25c each: all 5, $1.00—Sewing 
Ideas; Handcraft Ideas; Catalog; Items 
from Coathangers; Jiffy Made Items. 
Leisure Hour Products, Freeland 16, 


Pennsylvania. 


FOR SALE: Swedish Custom Made Rug 
Loom, 70” Weaving Width, 6 pedals. Bit- 
tan Valberg— Owner. Contact Esther 
Olander, 119 Hunter Ave., Grant City, 
Staten Island, N. Y., Tel. El 1-4109 


AVAILABLE FOR LeCcTURES—Ingrid Nygards- 
Kers of Stockholm. With slides, including 
tapestry and rugs, throughout winter. In- 
dividual or class instruction at studio, 166 
Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
NEW DOLLAR LEAFLET: Huckaback Lace, 
multi-harness ; instruction on structure and 
analysis; many original designs with 
treadlings. Also Honeysuckle, Rosepath, 
Two Harness Lace, Loom Lace, Ten 
Mats, Silver Stars Techniques. Six for 
$5.00. Bertha Needham, Safety Harbor, 
Florida. 











Readers and advertisers, teachers and 
pupils find the H & C Shop of great 
value in giving them answers to all 
kinds of needs. If you wish to buy, 
sell, or exchange anything look in 
these columns for it. Here many types 
of equipment are listed for sale; serv- 
ices offered; suggestions given for 
work to do and how to do better work. 
Readers will get all these from read- 
ing this page. If you have anything 
to sell or exchange or a service to 
offer send in your copy for the next 
issue. 

The charge is 25c per word; 20 
words minimum. If replies are to be 
sent to Handweaver & Craftsman, 
count 6 words for box and number. 
All classified advertising is payable in 
advance. Handweaver & Craftsman, 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 

OR 9-2748 





CHILDREN WEAVE fine practical articles on 
efficient French hand looms, simple as 
toys to use; variety of patterns in any 
fiber. Size 2, $3.75; Place mat size, $7.50. 
Work started. 25% discount, schools, 


camps, hospitals. CHARLES F. LA- 
MALLE, 1123 Broadway, New York 10, 
ie 2 

FOR SALE— Handloomed place mats, napkins, 
guest towels, luncheon sets, stoles, hand- 
bags, rugs. Mats hemstitched, fringed, 


white, natural—special $7.20 doz. Materials 
for draperies, dresses, suits. Craft House, 
3909 North View Drive, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi. 





PICTURE CREDITS 

pp 6-8, Ruth Bernhard, Rosa Gerow, San 
Jose, Calif., M. H. de Young Memorial Mu- 
seum, San Francisco. p 16, The McClel- 
lands, London Free Press, London, Ontario, 
Canada. pp 17-19, 20-21, 23-24, 25-26, A. 
Burton Carnes, New York. pp 30-31, Jack 
Chinn, Oakland, Calif. pp 33-34, Museum of 
Contemporary Crafts, New York. pp 37-38, 
George Joseph, New Yerk. p 40, Art Hupy, 
Seattle, Wash. p 42, Pope Studios, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. pp 44-45, Leroy Merriken, the 
Sunpapers, Baltimore, Md. p 55, George 


Cowdery for the Cooper Union Museum, 
New York. 








MATILDA Looms $21.00. Table looms that are 
light in weight with 4 harnesses and 14 
inch reed. Write John Runnells 4 Howard 
Street, Lynn, Massachusetts. 

SHADOW WEAVE PAMPHLETS— Converted (Sim- 
plified) form. New and unpublished drafts 
and treadlings, with pictures of actual 
weave. [our-Harness contains 16 drafts, 
109 suggested treadlings, 20 pictures. Multi- 
Harness 11 drafts, 138 treadlings, 20 pic- 
tures. Easy to follow. $1.00 each. Marian 
Powell, 2222 Willis, Perry, lowa. 





WEAVE RUGS — Make Good Profits—No ex- 
perience necessary! Free Catalog, sample 
card, and low prices on carpet warp, rug 
filler, looms, parts, inexpensive beam coun- 
ter. If you have loom—advise make, weav- 
ing width please. OR. RUG COMPANY. 
Dept. 4183, Lima, Ohio. 


HAND CARDS We manufacture a full line of 
hand cards for carding wool, tow, cotton, 
and No. 5 sheep. Write for information to 
a FRYE & SON, Wilton, New Hamp- 
shire. 


WEAVING ON PAPER or DRAW-DOWN MADE EASY. 
Draft development of old or design of new 
patterns without drudgery or confusion. 
Easy quick, accurate. For hobbyist, thera- 
pist, teacher or professional. 16 page Mono- 


graph beautifully illustrated. $3.00 post- 
paid. Henry A. Hoffman, 6921 Nieman 





Road, Shawnee, Kansas. 


YARNS, THREADS, NEEDLES, RIBBONS,—20 Sew- 
ing Accessories $1.00 Duty Free, Postpaid. 
Worldwide representative. Free Samples, 
Catalogue 25¢. Schaefer, Drummondville, 
Quebec. 


LOOM CRAFT stuDIO 2024 Alexander D. Escon- 
dido, Calif. Looms, Rocking Seat Bench, 
Spool Rack, Tensioner, Bobbin Winder. 
Instruction, Garnett & Majorie January. 


FoR saluE—6 Harness, 60” Swedish loom. 
Good condition, necessary equipment, $95. 
Mrs. Albert, P.O. Box 266, Belmar, N. J. 
Tel. Gi 9-6858 


THE ALPHABET OF WEAVING, 36 pp, $2.50. RUG 
TECHNIQUES IS pp, $1.50. By MARIA 
MUNDAL. Write to her studio, 129 
Broadway, Huntington Station, New York. 


WEAVER’S DISPOSAL SALE. 3 Hand Looms $50. 
each. 170 yards multi-color rug filling, 
makes 42” rug, $1.00 plus postage. 60/2 
on cones, $1. Five colors, 100 yd. samples, 
sent for 20c. 190, 38 x 27” Rugs $4,.00 
each. G. Gannon, P.O. Box 315, Hill- 
town Pa. 


For sate—LeClerc 4 
floor loom. Weaves 36 inches. Sectional 
beam. Spool rack. MUrray Hill 4-4883 


evenings, weekends. 


harness 6. treadle 


FoR SALE: KOHINOOR 
PENS—sizes 2, 3, 


a 


DRAW DOWN 
and 4; $4.00 each. 
TEXTILE LENS for handweavers—cen- 
ter focal point—measures one square inch 
—folds into a leather case—$4.25, plus pos- 
tage. Hartland Area Crafts, P.O. Box 53, 
Hartland, Michigan. 


A PROFITABLE PACKAGE—Back issues of Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman, 1950 through 1955, 
23 copies only $18.50, postpaid in the 
United States. Regular price $29.50. In 
these issues you will find the answers to 
many of your weaving questions, as hun- 
dreds of handweavers do. (Winter 1957 
and Winter 1959 out of print). Please send 
checks or money orders to Handweaver & 
Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 
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++. just imagine Inlay, Monk’s Belt, Lace and 
Dukagang On a 2-harness loom! Simple as A BC, 
100, with | ily’s new design and MStruction book. 
“Opening a Door to Two Harness Techniques” 
— 56 pages of original designs in | eno, Bronson. 
Brooks Bouquet. Danish Medallion and Span- 
ish Laces: Inlays in Squares, rectangles, dia- 
monds and figures: Monk's Belt and Dukagang 
—all with €asy-to-follow. fully illustrated 
instructions. 


See our Special coupon Offer in the editorial 
section of this Publication and 
send for your Copy today. 
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